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Behold, I Am Doing a New Thing 
A Sermon by Paul Tillich 


Thus says the Lord 

Who made a way through the sea, 

A path through the mighty waters. 
Remember not the former things, 

Neither consider the things of old. 

Behold, I am doing a new thing, 

Even now it is springing to light. 

Do you not perceive it? 

A way will I make in the wilderness 

And rivers in the desert! Isaiah 43: 16, 18-19. 


Let us listen to words of the Old and New Testaments which speak of 


what the new God does in life and in history. 


Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 

That I will make a new covenant 

With the house of Israel 

And with the house of Judah. 

Not like the covenant which I made with their fathers 

On the day that I took them by the hand 

To bring them out of the land of Egypt; 

Which my covenant they brake, 

So that I bad to reject them. 

But this shall be the covenant 

That I will make with the house of Israel after those days, says the Lord: 
I will put my law within them 

And write it in their hearts; 

And I will be their God 

And they shall be my people... . 

For I will forgive their guilt 

And I will remember their sin no more. Jeremiah 31: 31-34. 
(Thus says the Lord God:) ... 

I will give them a new beart, 

And I will put a new spirit within them. 

I will remove their heart of stone 

And will give them a heart of flesh. Ezekiel 11: 19. 

(Thus says the Lord God:) ... 

I ignore the troubles of the past. 

I shut mine eyes to them. 

For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth. 

The past shall be forgotten 

And never come to mind. 

Men shall rejoice forever in what I now create. Isaiah 65: 16, 17. 


But let us not omit the tragic words of the Preacher: 


Vanity of vanities, says the Preacher, 

Vanity of vanities; all is vanity. 

What has been is what shall be; 

What has gone on is what shall go on; 

And there is nothing new under the sun. 

Is there a thing of which it is said: Lo 

Lo, this is new? 

It was already in existence in the ages 

Which were before us. Ecclesiastes 1: 2, 9-10. 
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And this is the answer the apostle gives: 


Therefore, if any one is in Christ, he is a new creation. The old has passed away: be- 
hold, all things have become new. II Corinthians 5: 17. 

(And Jesus said to them:) ... No one puts a piece of new cloth on an old garment, 
for the patch tears away from the garment, and a worse tear is made. Neither is new 
wine put into old wineskins; if it is, the skins burst and the wine is spilled, and the 
shins are destroyed; but new wine is put into new wineskins, and so both are preserved. 
Matthew 9: 16-17. 


And finally, let us listen to the seer of the New Testament: 


Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first earth bad 

passed away. ... And 1 saw the holy city, the New Jerusalem, coming down... . and 

I heard a great voice from the throne saying: Behold, the dwelling of God is with 

men... . he will wipe away every tear from their eyes and death shall be no more, 

for the former things have passed away... . Behold, I make all things new. Reve- 

lation 1: 1-5. 

Let us meditate on the old and the new, in ourselves and in our world. 
In these Biblical texts the new is contrasted with the old: the old is rejected, 
and there is stated, in passionate words, expectation of the new. Even the 
Preacher, who denies the possibility of anything really new on earth, does not 
hide his longing for the new, and his disappointment in not being able to find 
it. Why do these writers feel and speak in this way? Why do they prefer the 
the new to the old, and why do they believe that God is the God of the new? 
Why do they demand and expect the new birth, the new heart, the new man, 
the new covenant, the New Jerusalem, the new heaven and the new earth? 

They do not announce the new because they believe what many people 
of the last decades have believed: that the later things are better than the 
former things simply because they are later; that new developments are more 
divine than old ones, because they are nearer to a final perfection; that God 
guarantees a perpetual progress, and that for this reason He is the God of the 
new. Against such illusions the disappointed words of the Preacher are true 
for all history. And certainly such illusions are not the content of the pro- 
phetic and apostolic preaching concerning the new. What is the content of 
their expectation? What do they mean when they warn us not. to consider 
the things of old? What are those old things, and what are the new things 
which they ask us to see and to accept? 

I 

“Old” sometimes means that which lasts through all times, that which 
is today as it was in the past and as it shall be in all the future. There is 
something that does not age, something that is always old and always new 
at the same time, because it is eternal. God is sometimes called the “ancient 
of days” or the “Redeemer of old.” The wisdom of old and the law of God 
are as old as the foundations of the earth, are praised just because they are old; 
nothing new is set against them as no new God is set against the God of old. 
“Old” as it is used here means “everlasting”, pointing to that which is not 
subject to the change of time. 

But in the texts we’have read from the words of the unknown prophet 
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of the exile, in the 43rd chapter of Isaiah, “old” means just the opposite. It 
means that which passes away and shall not be remembered any more—the 
destiny of everything created, of the stars as well as of the grass in the field, 
of men as well as of animals, of nations as well as of individuals, of the 
heavens as well as of the earth. They all become old and pass away. What 
does it mean to say that somebody or something becomes old? All life grows; 
it desires and strives to grow, and it lives as long as it grows. Men always 


have been fascinated by the law of growth. They have called that which 


helps growth good, and they have called that which hinders it evil. But let 
us look more deeply into the law of growth and into its tragic nature. Whe- 
ther we observe the growth of a living cell or of a human soul or of a his- 
torical period, we see that growth is gain and loss at the same time; it is both 
fulfillment and sacrifice. Whatever grows must sacrifice many possible de- 
velopments for the one through which it chooses to grow. He who wants to 
grow as a scientist may have to sacrifice poetic or political possibilities which 
he would like to develop. He has to pay a price. He cannot grow equally in 
all directions. The cells which adapt themselves to one function of the body 
lose the power to adapt themselves to other functions. Periods of history 
which are determined by one idea suppress the truth of other possible ideas. 
Every decision excludes possibilities and makes our life narrower. Every de- 
cision makes us older and more mature. Youth is openness. But every deci- 
sion closes doors. And that cannot be avoided; it is an inescapable destiny. 
Life makes decisions in every moment; life closes doors in every moment. We 
proceed from the first minute of our lives to the last minute, because we are 
growing. 

The law of growth lends us greatness, and therefore tragedy. For the 
excluded possibilities belong to us; they have a right of their own. Therefore, 
they take their vengeance upon our lives which have excluded them. They 
may die; and with them, great powers of life and large resources of creativity. 
For life, as it grows, becomes a restricted power, more rigid and inflexible, 
less able to adapt itself to new situations and new demands. Or, on the other 
hand, the excluded possibilities may mot die. They may remain within us, 
repressed, hidden, and dangerous, prepared to break into the life process, not 
as a creative resource, but as a destructive disease. Those are the two ways 
in which the aging life drives toward its own end: the way of self-limitation, 
and the way of self-destruction. Often the two ways merge, carrying death 
into all realms of life. 

i 

Let us consider one of these realms—our historical situation, the life of 
our period. Our period has become what it is through innumerable decisions, 
and, therefore, innumerable exclusions. Some of the excluded possibilities 
have died away, depriving us of their creative power. Many of them have 
not died, and after having disappeared for a time, are now returning destruc- 
tively. The former greatness of our period has produced its present tragedy 
and that of all who live within it. Even those who are young amongst us are 
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old, in so far as they belong to an aged period. They are young in their per- 
sonal vitality; they are old because of their participation in the tragedy of 
our time. It is an illusion to believe that youth as youth has saving power. 
When the ancient empires aged and died, their youth did not save them. And 
our younger generation will not save us, simply by virtue of the fact that it 
is young. 

We have made many decisions in order to become what we are. But 
every decision is tragic, because it is the decision against something which 
cannot be suppressed with impunity. 

At the beginning of our period we decided for freedom. It was a right 
decision; it created something new and great in history. But in that decision 
we excluded the security, social and spiritual, without which man cannot 
live and grow. And now, in the old age of our period, the quest to sacrifice 
freedom for security splits every nation and the whole world with really 
daemonic power. We have decided for means to control nature and society. 
We have created them, and we have brought about something new and great 
in the history of all mankind. But we have excluded ends. We have never 
been ready to answer the question, “For what?” And now, when we approach 
old age, the means claim to be the ends; our tools have become our masters, 
and the most powerful of them have become a threat to our very existence. 
We have decided for reason against outgrown traditions and honored  super- 
stitions. That was a great and courageous decision, and it gave a new dignity 
to man. But we have, in that decision, excluded the soul, the ground and 
power of life. We have cut off our mind from our soul; we have suppressed 
and mistreated the soul within us, in other men, and in nature. And now, 
when we are old, the forces of the soul break destructively into our minds, 
driving us to mental disease and insanity, and effecting the disintegration of 
the souls of uncounted millions, especially in this country, but all over the 
world. 

From the very beginning of our period we have decided for the nation, 
as the expression of our special way of life and of our unique contribution to 
history. The decision was great and creative, and for centuries it was effective. 
But in that decision we excluded mankind and all symbols expressing the unity 
of all men. The former unity was broken, and no international group has 
been able to reestablish it. Now, in the old age of our period, the most power- 
ful nations themselves claim to represent mankind, and try to impose their 
ways of life upon all men, producing, therefore, wars of destruction, which 
will perhaps unite all mankind in the peace of the grave. 

Our period has decided for a secular world. That was a great and much 
needed decision. It threw a church from her throne, a church which had be- 
come a power of suppression and superstition. It gave consecration and holi- 
ness to our daily life and work. Yet it excluded those deep things for which 
religion stands: the feeling for the inexhaustible mystery of life, the grip of 
an ultimate meaning of existence, and the invincible power of an uncondi- 
tional devotion. These things cannot be excluded. If we try to expel them 
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in their divine images, they reemerge in daemonic images. Now, in the old 
age of our secular world, we have seen the most horrible manifestation of 
these daemonic images; we have looked more deeply into the mystery of 
evil than most generations before us; we have seen the unconditional devo- 
tion of millions to a satanic image; we feel our period’s sickness unto death. 

This is the situation of our world. Each of us should realize that he 
participates in it, and that the forces in his own soul which make him old, 
often in early years, are part of the forces which make our period old. Each 
of us strengthens these forces, and each of us is a victim of them at the same 
time. We are in the desert of which the prophet speaks, and none among us 
know the way out. Certainly there is no way out in what some idealists tell 
us: “Make decisions, but don’t exclude anything! Take the best in all possibili- 
ties. Combine them. Then will our period become young again!” No man and 
no nation will become young again in that way. The new does not appear 
from a collection of the elements of the old which are still alive. When the 
new comes the old must disappear. “Remember not the former things, neither 
consider the things of! old,” says the prophet. “Behold, all things are become 
new,” says the apostle. Out of the death of the old the new arises. The new 
is created not out of the old, not out of the best of the old, but out of the 
death of the old. It is not the old which creates the new. That which creates 
the new is that which is beyond old and beyond new, the Eternal. 

Ill 

“Behold, I am doing a new thing, even now it is springing to light. Do 
you not perceive it?” If the new were a part of the old, the prophet would 
not ask, “Do you perceive it”? for everybody would see it already. But it 
is hard to perceive. It is hidden in the profound mystery which veils every 
creation, birth as well as rebirth. It springs to light—which is to say that it 
comes out of the darkness of that mystery. 

Nothing is more surprising than the rise of the new within ourselves. 
We do not foresee or observe its growth. We do not try to produce it by the 
strength of our will, by the power of our emotion, or by the clarity of our 
intellect. On the contrary, we feel that by trying to produce it we prevent 
its coming. By trying, we would produce the old in the power of the old, 
but not the new in the power of the new. The new being is born in us, just 
when we least believe in it. It appears in remote corners of our souls, which 
we have neglected for a long time. It opens up deep levels of our personality 
which had been shut out by old decisions and old exclusions. It shows a way 
where there was no way before. It liberates us from the tragedy of having to 
decide and having to exclude, because it is given, before any decision. Sud- 
denly we notice it within us: The new which we sought and longed for comes 
to us in the moment in which we lose hope of ever finding it. That is the first 
thing we must say about the new: it appears when and where it chooses. We 
cannot force it, and we cannot calculate it. Readiness is the only condition 
for it; and readiness means that the former things have become old and that 
they are driving us into the destruction of our souls just when we are trying 
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most to save what we think can be saved of the old. 

It is the same in our historical situation. The birth of the new is just 
as surprising in history. It may appear in some dark corner of our world. It 
may appear in the pursuit of activities which seem utterly insignificant. It 
may appear in the depth of a national catastrophe, if there be in such a situa- 
tion people who are able to perceive the new of which the prophet speaks. It 
may appear at the height of a national triumph, if there be a few people who 
perceive the vanity of which the Preacher speaks. The new in history always 
comes when people least believe in it. But, certainly, it comes only in the mo- 
ment when the old becomes visible as old and tragic and dying, and when no 
way out is seen. We live in such a moment; such a moment is our situation. 
We realize this situation in its depth only if we do not continue to say, “We 
know where the new will come from. It will come from ¢his institution or 
this movement, or this special class, or this nation, or this philosophy, or this 
church.” None of these, of course, is excluded from being the place 
where the new will appear. But none of these can guarantee its appearance. 
All of us who-have looked at one of these things as the chosen place of the 
new have been disappointed. The supposedly new always proves to be the con- 
tinuation of the old, deepening its destructive conflicts. And so I repeat: 
the first thing about the new is that we cannot force it and cannot calculate 
it. All we can do is to be ready for it. We must realize as profoundly as 
possible that the former things have become old, that they destroy our period 
just when we try most courageously to preserve the best of it. And we must 
attempt this realization in our social as well as in our personal life. In no 
way but the most passionate striving for the new, shall we become aware 
that the old is old and dying. The prophets who looked for the new thing He 
is doing were most passionately and most actively involved in the historical 
situation of their nation. But they knew that neither they themselves nor any 
of the old things would bring the new. 

“Remember not the former things, neither consider the things of old,” 
says the prophet. That is the second thing we must say about the new: it must 
break the power of the old, not only in reality, but also in our memory; and 
one is not possible without the other. Let me say a few words about this most 
sublime point in the prophetic text and in the experience of every religion. 
We cannot be born anew if the power of the old is not broken within us; and 
it is not broken so long as it puts the burden of guilt upon us. Therefore 
religion, prophetic as well as apostolic, pronounces, above all, forgiveness. For- 
giveness means that the old is thrown into the past because the new has 
come. “Remember not” in the prophetic words does not mean to forget easily. 
If it meant that, forgiveness would not be necessary. Forgiveness means a 
throwing out of the old, as remembered and real at the same time, by the 
strength of the new which could never be the saving new if it did not carry 
with it the authority of forgiveness, 

I believe that the situation is the same in our social and historical exist- 
ence. A new which is not able to throw the old into the past, in remembrance 
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as well as in reality, is not the really new. The really new is able to break 
the power of old conflicts between man and man, between group and group, 
in memory and reality. It’ is able to break the old curses, the results of former 
guilt, inherited by one generation from another, the guilt between nations, 
between races, between classes, on old and new continents, the curses by which 
the guilt of one group, in reality and memory, permanently produces guilt in 
another group. What power of the new will be great and saving enough to 
break the curses which, have laid waste half of our world? What new thing 
will have the saving power to break the curse brought by the German nation 
upon herself before our eyes? “Remember not the former things,” says the 
prophet. That is the second thing which must be said about the new. 

“Behold, I am doing a new thing.” “I” points to the source of the really 
new, to that which is always old and always new, the Eternal. That is the 
third thing which must be said about the new: it bears the mark of its eternal 
origin in its face, as it did when Moses came from the mountain with the 
tablets of the law, opening a new period of history. The really new is that 
which has it in itself eternal power and eternal light. New things arise in 
every moment, at every place. Nothing is today as it was yesterday. But this 
kind of new is old almost as soon as it appears. It falls under the judgment 
of the Preacher: “There is no new thing under the sun.” Yet sometimes a new 
thing appears which does not age so easily, which makes life possible again, 
in both our personal and our historical existence, a saving new, which has 
the power to appear when we least expect it, and which has the power to throw 
into the past what is old and burdened with guilt and curse. Its saving power 
is the power of the Eternal within it. It is new, really new, in the degree to 
which it is beyond old and new, in the degree to which it is eternal. And it 
remains new so long as the eternal power of the Eternal is manifest within it, 
so long as the light of the Eternal shines through it. For that power may become 
weaker; that light may become darker; and that which was truly a new thing 
may become old itself. That is the tragedy of human greatness in which 
something eternal appears. 

When the apostles say that Jesus is the Christ, they mean that in Him 
the new eon which cannot become old is present. Christianity lives through 
the faith that within it there is the new which is not just another new thing 
but rather the principle and representation of all the really new in man and 
history. But it can affirm this only because the Christ deprived Himself of 
everything which can become old, of all individual and social standing and 
greatness, experience and power. He surrendered all these in His death and 
showed in His self-surrender the only new thing which is evsrnally new: love. 
“Love never ends,” says His greatest apostle. Love is the power of the new 


in every man and in all: history. It cannot age; it removes guilt and curse. 
It is working even today toward new creation. It is hidden in the darkness 
of our souls and of our history. But it is not completely hidden to those who 
are grasped by its reality. “Do you not perceive it?” asks the prophet. Do we 
not perceive it? 
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Guilt And Redemption In Dostoyevsky 
By Glen Martin 


HE CHARACTERS whom Fyodor Dostoyevsky created, their conflicts over guilt 
T and their struggles for redemption, are and will remain an enigma for the 
reader who does not know something of the experiences of the man himself, 
for perhaps more than any other writer he drew from the depths of his own 
experience. His vivid descriptions of the mental and moral agonies of the guilty 
are so realistic because he knew what it was to be thus tormented. Much of his 
writing is in the form of thinly disguised autobiographical sketches, 

Out of the divine discontent of this guilt-plagued and restless soul came 
an unparalleled depth of insight into human life and an enviable ability to 
portray realistically the core of the drama of existence. Few men have seen so 
clearly or pictured so faithfully that vast hinterland which lies beyond the 
realm of human consciousness. 

A traumatic experience of his adolescence sets the pattern for the whole 
of his life. He had never really loved his father, and after the death of 
his mother, he grew very bitter toward the tyrannical, miserly old man. Con- 
sequently, when the object of this partially repressed hatred was killed by a 
group of his own serfs, nothing seemed more natural to this sensitive youth 
than to feel guilty of his father’s murder. 

This unfortunately timed wish-fulfillment had an immediate physical 
repercussion. On receipt of the news, Dostoyevsky suffered the first of the 
epileptic attacks which were to be a burden to him for the rest of his life. 
Doctors diagnosed the attacks as genuine rather than hysterical, but it is 
impossible to know for certain the extent to which the unconscious phase of 
this disease served also as a death-punishment and an identification with the 
dead father. He reports himself that the attacks always left him with a 
heightened sense of guilt as though he had committed some terrible crime for 
which he had not yet been punished. 

Other sources of guilt feelings in Dostoyevsky were multitudinous. Twice 
in his lifetime this realization of a death-wish was repeated—each time in a 
different setting. First Isayev, a friend with whose wife he was in love, died 
suddenly... Murder was not involved, but a death-wish which was even more 
near the conscious level than that against his father had been fulfilled, and 
Dostoyevsky suffered for it. Then after his marriage to this woman, Marya, he 
found her a burden and at times wished himself free of her. When she died 
of consumption, his distress knew no bounds. 

His arrest as a conspirator, his trial, conviction, imprisonment and exile 
do not seem to have added materially to his guilt feelings. It was not that 
he did not take these events seriously, but simply that he felt in need of the 
punishment they afforded him and therefore was able to accept them. 

There is no doubt, however, that he did feel guilty many times as a result 
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of his financial insecurity and physical instability. He felt often that he had 
no right to marry, but he married twice and paid the price in mental torment 
each time. This source of guilt was heightened when he became possessed 
by the urge to gamble and threw away not only all his current income but the 
family heirlooms as well. He added still another reason for self-reproach when 
he seduced, or was seduced by, a young student, Polina, and eloped with her 
to Europe. 

The effects of these intense feelings of guilt on the man and his writings 
were varied. They resulted first of all in a high precentage of neurotic and 
guilt-ridden characters in his novels, all of whom are realistically portrayed 
from the depths of his own experience. Both in the man and in many of his 
creations, there appears an inordinate need for punishment which frequently 
goes to the extreme of masochism. There is, on a deeper level, an inability to 
give or appreciate genuine, enduring love. 

One of the first things which any extensive reading in Dostoyevsky re- 
veals, however, is the disproportionate relation between subjective guilt and 
objective misdeed. For him there seems to be in every individual a latent 
volcano of unconscious guilt so constructed that almost any overstepping of 
the common social standards brings a violent eruption, usually all out of 
proportion to the seriousness of the infraction which sets it off. Subjectively, 
there are really no degrees of guilt in Dostoyevsky; the individual is either 
guilty or not guilty, redeemed or unredeemed, and once the eruption has 
started the full course of suffering must be run. 

It is not even always necessary that there be a crime committed in order 
for the volcano to be released. Frequently, as was the case in Dostoyevsky’s 
own life, the mere fulfillment in the natural course of events of some evil 
desire is sufficient to burden the individual with an overwhelming sense of 
guilt. The writer of Letters from the Underworld, for example, says, “I have 
been at fault without actually having transgressed—I have been, as it were, 
guilty through the mere working of the laws of nature.” (p. 12). 


In The Brothers Karamazov Ivan is driven out of his mind by his guilt 
feelings over the murder of his father, though he knows it was not he who 
committed it in fact, but his bastard ‘half-brother, Smerdyakov. The deepest 
source of this sense of guilt is his knowledge that he actually desired precisely 
what happens and perhaps even encourage it by his non-intervention—the 
knowledge that he was restrained from committing the same deed himself not 
by honor but by cowardice. In the person of Smerdyakov he was fully guilty 
of parricide, though he had not lifted a finger against his father. The fact 
that his transgression had been only desiring his father’s death, rather than 
both desiring and causing it, in no way lightens the burden of his suffering. 

Belonging with these illustrations is the concept of the innocent guilty 
which Versilov expounds to Katerina Nikolaevna in A Raw Youth: “No, I was 
the cause, . . . and you were only innocently guilty. Those are generally the 
most unpardonable crimes, and they almost always bring their punishment. . . .” 
(p. 508) 
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There is no agony greater than that of the man who is guilty in his own 
eyes; he undergoes a torture which may be somewhat lightened by his legal 
conviction as a criminal, since society then takes part of the responsibility 
for punishment, but which cannot be finally escaped except by the long road 
through suffering to redemption. He suffers from being overly self-conscious 
and from rigorous self-condemnation. Shame and remorse are everpresent, and 
there is no capacity to enjoy happiness or to accept favors. His physical suffer- 
ing almost defies description; serious illness, insanity, and even death are not 
uncommon. Even sleep, commonly a means of escape from the hard world of 
reality, brings no certain peace to guilty souls, for guilt has a way of coming 
to the surface in dreams of disaster or affect-filled reconstructions of the crime 
itself. 

The criminal feels isolated by his guilt and soon finds himself hating all 
men as individuals and as a social whole. In Crime and Punishment, for exam- 
ple, Raskolnikov is overtaken by such a feeling of revulsion after the double 
murder of an old pawnbroker and her sister, Lizaveta. ““A new overwhelming 
sensation was gaining more and more mastery over him every moment; this 
was an immeasurable, almost physical, repulsion for everything surrounding 
him, an obstinate, malignant feeling of hatred. All who met him were 
loathsome to him—he loathed their faces, their movements, their gestures.” 
(p. 110) 

None of Dostoyevsky’s characters seems able to endure such hellish living 
with the guilty self for more than a short interim. Confession and punishment 
become the prime needs of their lives. Across the six-thousand pages of the 
novels march untold numbers of guilty souls: the mysterious visitor, Dmitri, 
Ivan, Nastasya, Ippolit, Raskolnikov, Virginsky, the prisoners, Arkady, Vel- 
chaninov, the gambler, the man from the underworld, Emelyanoushka, Kath- 
erine (the landlady), and countless others—all seeking suffering that they 
may pay the price and escape the hell of their guilt. 

Here in the depths of despair, on the edge of the abyss of eternal dark- 
ness, the capacity for redemption is born. Here men lose their last feeble 
grasp on pride and make their last attempt at self-deification. Here men come 
to see their living in sin as the real hell and their punishment as a chance for 
newness of life. “For fourteen years I’ve been in hell,” says the mysterious 
visitor to Father Zossima in The Brothers Karamazov. “I want to suffer, I 
will take my punishment and begin to live. You can pass through the world 
doing wrong, but there’s no turning back.” (p. 382) Here men stand as 
naked souls before God in judgment, but it is the God of Love who judges 
them, and in His judgment there is the promise of redemption. 

There is no clear-cut dividing line between guilt and redemption in 
Dostoyevsky. The judgment which is the end of guilt is at the same time 
the beginning of redemption. It is only through the cycle of the recognition 
of one’s guilt by conscience, repentance and suffering that redemption is possi- 
ble, for it is only thus that the guilty soul can know the cleansing power 
of the judgment of God. 
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Suffering in itself has no power to redeem man, since it is meaningless 
apart from an understanding of its purifying function. The widely divergent 
response of Ivan and Dmitri to the same sense of guilt is to be explained 
largely in terms of their attitude toward suffering. Ivan in his cynical hard- 
ness has rejected suffering from his picture of the world as it should be; he 
sees it as meaningless, surd evil. As a result, his cross soon becomes too 
heavy for him to bear and he seeks refuge in insanity. Mitya, on the other 
hand, sees in the suffering which lies ahead of him the opportunity of atone- 
ment for his misdeeds. “I want to suffer,” he says, “and by suffering I shall 
be purified. (The Brothers Karamazov, p. 641) Since he is able to face his 
own guilt and sees in the suffering which lies ahead of him a redemptive judg- 
ment, even the life of suffering has meaning for him and brings renewal of 
hope rather than final destruction. 

Redemption is frequently thought of in terms of escape from the burden 
of guilt which binds one, and indeed it is that, but the end result is also dis- 
cipline. The redeemed soul has new freedom, but it is not the same sort of 
liberty which he had in his unregenerate state. In the eyes of the unredeemed 
he is in bondage. 

There are two kinds of freedom in the world: the freedom to choose 
between good and evil and the freedom which is in Christ. The former is sub- 
ject to every sort of abuse and is more characteristic of the guilty soul than 
of the redeemed. It is exemplified in Arkady’s statement, “I must have the 
whole of my vicious will, simply to prove to myself that I can renounce it.” 
(A Raw Youth, p. 87) It appears also in Kirilov in The Possessed and in Ivan 
who believe that the only final vindication of man’s freedom is in suicide. 

Redemption brings the other form of freedom which to the uninitiated 
seems more like bondage. The unbridled will is given up, and man seeks to 
discipline himself in accordance with a higher loyalty rather than living in 
chaotic freedom. Redemption does not mean escape or release from responsi- 
bility, but the assumption of a higher discipline. It is somewhat paradoxical, 
especially as Arkady puts it, “Gradually, by systematic practice, you overcome 
your will, beginning with the most absurd and trivial things, and end by con- 
quering your will completely, and become free.” (A Raw Youth, p. 473) 
To the redeemed in Christ, however, it does make sense. {t means the ability 
to accept and master the self and thus to be free from the self. 

Man limits his own redemption to che extent that he stands on the side 
of the Grand Inquisitor rather than on that of Christ—to the extent that he 
prefers his own little efforts at security to the freedom of spirit which is found 
only in Christ. He sets his own limits to redemption by the universal refusal 
fully to surrender self-will. Redemption involves not escape but discipline; 
it leads not to the bondage of man’s freedom but to the freedom of Christ’s 
bondage. 

Ultimately, it is reconciliation with self and with God that the guilty 
man seeks above all else, and he finds this reconciliation through both love 
and forgiveness. Dostoyevsky did not have a very high regard for women or 
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for love between the sexes in the novels generally, but he is able to see beyond 
his own, prejudice at this point on occasion. The power of love and sympathy 
to reconcile the guilty soul to himself is beautifully illustrated when the 
writer of White Nights, who has been able at last to unburden himself, cries 
out, “Oh, Nastenka, Nastenka! Do you know how far you have reconciled 
me to myself? . . . Do you know that, maybe, I shall leave off grieving over 
the crime and sin of my life?” (p. 21) In the Epilogue of Crime and Punish- 
ment Raskolnikov and Sonia find in their love for each other the promise of 
redemption and new happiness. 

Reconciliation with God is merely the other side of reconciliation with 
self, and once man ceases to be at war with himself and the world, he finds 
himself at peace with God. And this peace is the final goal of all life and 
the perfect assurance of redemption; it does not promise freedom from care 
and suffering but instead triumph through and over them. 

“‘Dostoyevsky’s vision of resurrection started at the bottom of the 
human abyss,” says Hromadka in Doom and Resurrection (p. 39), but it ends 
in the lofty heights of “divine holiness, compassion and love.” Here was a 
man who wrote from the inner recesses of his own soul. Out of the bottom- 
less abyss of his own guilt he drew a masterful picture of the tortuous pathway 
of the guilty soul through suffering to redemption. He did not pretend that 
the road would be an easy one; it had not been for him, but he saw within 
man a power driving him to confession and to reconciliation with self, world 
and God. 

For Dostoyevsky, it was the God of Love who judged mankind, and in 
His judgment there was redemption. 


Ways of Knowing 
By John R. Crowley 


N AN ESSAY entitled “Science, Philosophy, and Theology,” which appeared 

in the last number of this Quarterly, Dr. Richard Kroner advanced the 
thesis that peace can be made between these three ways of knowing only if we 
realize that each is an activity of a different organ of mind and functions in 
a different sphere of the knowable. Scientific intellect studies the sphere of 
phenomenak nature, philosophic reason that of mind, and theological spirit the 
sphere of God. To pass from the lower to the higher, from the inner to the 
outer ahd most inclusive sphere is to experience an elevation into a new organ 
of mind appropriate to its own sphere. 

While omitting discussion of the sphere of nature, but accepting for the 
sake of argument the tri-spherical pattern, I should like to advance two criti- 
cisms of Dr. Kroner’s development of the ways of knowing appropriate to the 
spheres of mind and God. Both criticisms arise from a dissatisfaction with 
the names he has given each way of knowing. “Scriptural Theology” as the 
name for the way of knowing the sphere of God, I regard as inadequate and 
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misleading, while to reattach to the way of knowing the sphere of mind the 
literal name “the love of wisdom”, it seems to me, only serves to perpetuate 
a confusion that has been with us many centuries too long. I shall develop 
each criticism in turn, beginning with the theological. 

Theology cannot be justly defined as “scriptural theology.” Now, I think 
we agree that theology is the way of knowing which transcends merely human 
thinking by linking the mind of man to the Mind of God via revelation. To 
understand theology then we must first determine what we mean by revelation. 

Revelation is popularly identified by Christians with their scripture, or 
those parts of their scripture which fiat, tradition, or their own conscience 
determines as revelatory. For one who would think, however, to continue in 
such an identification is impossible. Scripture, being an objectification, is not 
revelation but the product of revelation. To find the thing itself we must 
go to the source. Avoiding arguments about other possible sources of revela- 
tion, let us consider the one source on which all Christians agree, Jesus Christ. 
He is the source of revelation because He has come into the world with 
knowledge from above. His coming is reported in a semi-biographical descrip- 
tion of His mission, and His teachings take the form of sayings, chiefly parables 
and commandments. This biography and these teachings constitute the stuff 
and clothing of his revelation, but the revelation itself is Jesus Christ. Revela- 
tion is the Revealer. 

Theology, then, strictly defined is the way of knowing possessed by the 
revealer. To know as does the revealer means identity of knowledge and 
being. It is to be at home in the Problem of the One and the Many, that 
problem to which all problems can be reduced. It is the marriage of soul and 
spirit. It is atonement; it is to live in the kingdom of heaven. To have this 
knowledge is to be no longer man but the Son of Man. To have this knowledge 
is of course not to solve (which is tantamount to “dissolve” or “terminate”’) 
the Problem of the One and the Many—for that is left to Him who has posed 
it—but it is to be at home in the Problem, reconciled to it in that peace that 


‘passeth all understanding because it is a peace that is at the same time the 


joyous, consciously and freely creative tension of Life. 

Can we call such knowledge scriptural theology? No, scriptural theo- 
logy is but the methodical, intellectual, and at best occasionally inspired study 
of scripture. Read by the “theologian” as we use the word today, this scripture, 
this clothing of revelation, may yield insights but it also may be grossly mis- 
interpreted. Like is known to like alone. Scripture does not yield truth to 
anyone who has not become like . . . until it is reinterpreted by a living Teacher 
from above, who will always add to scriptures as well as make what has been 
written more intelligible. 

Given this lofty definition of the ways of knowing called theology, it 
would seem that man has no part in it. No, not directly. Man’s long journey 
is the gradual ascent to a level of being on which he can undertake this study. 
But the man who sells all he hath to obtain the Pearl of Great Price, the man 
who steadfastly and consciously seeks the kingdom, is on the theological way. 
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In the hands of one who does not enter upon and has not reached a high 
stage of this theological way, “theology” is at best intelligent speculation. As 
such it is a finite enterprise, not fully human, and defensible only because it 
affords practise for the faculties of logical thought, imagination, and judg- 
ment of those who engage in it. The “theologian” who ventures into the 
“spheres” and returns to his scriptural base in a continual dialectic, (by acci- 
dent partly and partly because he tends to touch the clothing of truth) will 
stumble upon some chance and partial truths mixed with error; but he will 
not prove. Proof is only the Living Proof. 

To develop my second criticism, “the love of wisdom” is a confusing 
name to revive in connection with what Dr. Kroner means by philosophy. This 
intermediate way of knowing occupies the sphere of mind, lower or less 
inclusive than that of God. It operates as reason rather than spirit, employing 
the category of opposition rather than identity. In relation to the Problem 
of the One and the Many, this philosophic reason can be said to deal with 
the Problem—everywhere observing the opposition of the One and the Many— 
but it is not at home with the Problem; it cannot mount into the sphere 
where the Problem is met face to face, the sphere of theology and God. For 
Dr. Kroner to identify his philosophy with the love of wisdom, with philosophia 
as originated by Pythagoras and carried on by Plato and Plotinus, for example, 
is to invite confusion, because for Pythagoras, Plato, and Plotinus, to mention 
but a few genuine philosophers, the goal of the “love of wisdom” was to become 
at home in the Problem. Their love of wisdom is in the highest stage 
a love of divine wisdom, a unity or at least a meeting face to face of knower 
and Known, of knowledge and being. It is gnosis. 

To illustrate, our information about Pythagoras is scant, but the picture 
we get is not of a ‘philosopher’ in the sense of a logical, empirical, and specu- 
lative thinker such as Aristotle, but of one who bore for his disciples the 
character of revealer, of theologian. Something of the same identification of 
philosophia with gnosis we are able to discern in two figures with whom we are 
happily more acquainted, Plato and Plotinus. Out of the knowing process Plato 
makes a ladder of four steps the highest of which is a knowledge for which the 
customary translation “reason” is inadequate. This knowledge is active in the 
fourth sphere, that of the Idea of the Good; this knowledge meets the Idea 
of the Good face to face; which Idea is not unlike the concept of God as He 
can best bé known. Therefore this knowledge is theology, or love of wisdom. 
What Dr. Kroner means by philosophy, on the other hand, is what is placed 
on the two middle steps of the ladder, “‘opinion” and above it “understanding 
or dianoia,” the peak of which is abstract mathematical knowledge; while 
what is now meant by physical science is discerned im Plato, though not very 
concretely by Plato, as the cooperation of “the perception of shadows” (i.e. 
the perception of the phenomenal sphere or nature) with the dianoia or under- 
standing of the sphere of mathematical ideas. 

Moreover, in Plato the task of reaching the highest stage of philosopbia 
involves work upon the whole self of body, heart, and mind. It presumes a 
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conversion followed by an elevation of the three faculties by a series of gradu- 
ated steps. On each step, the work of the “life side” parallels that of the 
knowing side and the culmination is either the complete union of the two 
sides or their meeting face to face. In Plotinus, as in many of his Christian 
disciples like Dionysius the Areopagite, and as in the Jnana Yoga of Hindu 
theology, the accent is put upon the final union of subject and object, whereas 
Plato seems to be content to keep them separate but very close. The difference 
between the two descriptions of the highest stage I believe is exaggerated in 
our thinking, though my belief is indeed arguable. What is not arguable is 
that the philosophia or gnosis developed by these figures is not to be confused 
with what Dr. Kroner means by philosophy. If his philosophy is to be confined 
to a sphere separate from, lower and less inclusive than that of theology, 
he must either give it'a new name (a step which I heartily encourage) or else 
refrain from describing it as “‘the love of wisdom.” 

Retaining this description, Dr. Kroner descends by a step, subtle but 
perceptible to the wary, from philosophy to partisan apologetic. He may con- 
ciliate those ‘philosophers’ for whom the distinction between theology and 
philosophy is not a problem—simply because they have neither theology nor 
“the love of wisdom” and so can accept the first two ways of knowing while 
dismissing the third—but to the genuine lover of wisdom, that is, to the 
thinker who is engaged upon the theological way, his ‘system’ is an offense. 

It seems to this critic that what Dr. Kroner’s article has tried to do 
is to give philosophy as high a place as possible without abandoning a theology 
which places faith above reason. In so doing he has had to drag the love of 
wisdom and theology with it into the dust. Let’s face it. You cannot main- 
tain a theology which puts faith above the operation of even the highest organ 
of mind, a theology which in the last analysis says credo quia absurdum, which 
calls for the final “crucifixion of the understanding”, in the same system with 
the love of wisdom. Either faith leads to knowledge, ‘which latter is the high- 
est way of knowing, or else knowledge must go. 

If you say credo ut sciam, if you refuse to abandon the hope that we 
are given faith that we might know as we are known, you concede to man 
the possibility of becoming perfect even as his Father in heaven is perfect. If 
you place knowledge above faith, you reconcile the theological way with the 
way which is the love of wisdom. 


Erratum 


March, 1947, Vol. II, no. 3 issue containing the article “Science, Philosophy 
and Theology, by Richard Kroner, paragraph 3, page 9, should read: 

Although I just now used the term science in the wider sense embracing 
all branches of learned and methodical knowledge, here I will use the term only 
in the narrower sense of the physical or natural sciences. And I will also not 
apply the word “theology” to the wider realm comprising natural or rational 
knowledge of God, but only to theology in the narrower sense based upon 
religious sources. 
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Letter to the Editor. 


I wish to correct an erroneous impression gained from a comment made 
by me in a brief mention of the book, Color and Conscience, by Dr. Buell 
Gallagher. (Quarterly Review, Jan. 1947, p. 26). Professor Gallagher and 
some others have interpreted my short statement to mean that the book ought 
to be neglected and I wish to take this opportunity to expand my previous 
statement and to say that their interpretation is mistaken, _ 

This book is very helpful in showing what Christians can and should 
do to meet the challenge of the system of color caste and from this standpoint 
it is a good fighting statement. The church needs the wisdom of such a per- 
son whose practical experience in the field of race relations well equips 
him to discuss practical Christian strategy. From this standpoint, Color and 
Conscience is a very valuable book. 

Less impressive is that part of the book in which Dr. Gallagher discusses 
the relation between theological postulates and the strategy of social action. 
Though it is very brief it tends to color the argument of the whole book. 
On the basis of a rather easy identification of theological ideals with practical 
goals Dr. Gallagher rests his faith on the outcome of the conflict between 
color and conscience. The result is an optimistic belief that the conflict can 
be solved, and solved in the sense that the transcendent norm of brotherhood 
can become a real possibility. To be sure there is a need for radical action 
against color caste but not on the grounds suggested. 

To avoid dangerous illusions we must rest our action on other grounds 
than the hope that now or in the future there may be the brotherhood of men 
on earth. The Christian has much in common with the social scientist who 
hopes for universal brotherhood. But there is at least one important difference 
between them. The Christian never can rest his hope or his faith on the 
possibility that human nature of and by itself can change itself progressively 
for the better. He recognizes that though there are indeterminate possibilities 
for reforming society and social institutions there is no strategy which is 
able to defeat the egotistic self-corruption which is manifested so well in the 
system of color caste. Moreover the Christian has no assurance of the success 
of the strategy of Christian love in history, and therefore the only motive to 
which he can finally appeal is the love of God which compels him to love his 
fellow man. 


This is not a counsel of despair but of that realism which neither suc- 
cumbs to the optimistic illusions of a great many liberals nor to the pessimistic 
defeatism of those who regard all action as futile. It merely seemed to me 
that on this point Dr. Gallagher as a Christian student of race conflict failed 
to show the whole nature of the Christian ethic. 


Respectfully, 
Paul Abrecht 
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A Survey of Recent Theological Literature 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
By David E. Roberts 


agree AND REVELATION by Emil Brunner (Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1946. 440 pp. $4.50), translated by Olive Wyon, is the latest volume 
to appear in English by this great Swiss theologian. Three of his earlier works, 
The Mediator, The Divine Imperative, and Man in Revolt, are also being re- 
issued by the same Press, and no doubt his book on The Doctrine of God (Vol. 
I of his Systematic Theology) will in due time be translated. In each of his 
major works, Brunner brings his whole theology to bear upon a single topic. 
He follows this practice in Reason and Revelation, with the result that those 
who are already familiar with his point of view find much repetition of earlier 
material. Nevertheless, the book breaks new ground. Part I provides the most 
extensive exposition of the sources of revelation that Brunner has produced. 
His purpose.is to show that there are important differences between the ways 
in which revelation comes through Creation, the Old Covenant, Jesus Christ 
Himself, the words of the Bible, the Church and the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit; these differences arise from the fact that God directs His self-dis- 
closure to the concrete and changing circumstances of history. Yet Brunner 
argues persuasively that there is an underlying unity which can be apprehended 
in a living and personal way, instead of by formalistic or evasive denials of 
real differences. In Part II he goes farther than ever before in vindicating 
his desire to find a constructive relationship between “revealed theology” and 
all other forms of thought. In this connection he examines candidly the prob- 
lems posed by non-Christian religions, naturalism, higher criticism and natural 
and rational theology. His arguments take a more irenic and perceptive 
attitude toward “reason” than he has shown hitherto, without sacrificing the 
uniqueness (Einmaligkeit) of Christ as Mediator. Thus he is compelled to wage 
a battle on at least four fronts, against Barth, Fundamentalism, Roman Catho- 
licism and “philosophy without revelation”. The book will greatly help Ameri- 
can readers to understand the main points of divergence and possible grounds 
of agreement between Continental Protestant thinkers and themselves, al- 
though it would probably be more acceptable to them if Part II preceded Part I. 

Natural Theology (Centenary Press, London, 1946. 128 pp. 6 shillings), 
which contains translations by Peter Fraenkel of Brunner’s “Natur und Gnade” 
and Karl Barth’s “Nein!”, together with an introduction by Professor John 
Baillie, sheds light on the issues which have led Brunner to reach his present 
position. This famous pair of monographs, which appeared in German in 1934, 
marked the parting of the ways between the two theologians over the issue of 
revelation and reason. Natural Theology contains the first, not the second, 
edition of Brunner’s essay. Barth’s “angry answer” will be read with interest 
by those who have failed to find a succinct, explicit discussion of the problem 
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in English translations of his other works,—or even in his Gifford Lectures, 
which were supposedly on “natural theology”! 

Faith and Reason by Nels Ferre (Harpers, 1946. 251 pp. $2.50) suggests 
an illuminating comparison with Brunner. The two are not far apart in their 
conclusions; but they follow different routes. Brunner starts with revelation 
and then examines its relationships with science, philosophy and culture. Ferre 
(after an introductory chapter) takes up science, philosophy and religion, in 
that order. Brunner starts with Christ and relates His significance to such 
phenomena as “emergence.” Ferre starts with an inclusive view of experience 
and process, and relates the phenomenon of emergence to Christ. Ferre’s book 
is by no means as clear and incisive as Brunner’s, and it does not purport to be 
as exhaustive, since it is only the first in a series. As a matter of fact, the 
second volume, Evil and the Christian Faith, has reached my hands, but too 
late for review in this issue. Ferre is on the right track in seeking a middle 
ground between Barth and “philosophy without revelation”. We need a Chris- 
tian apologetic that can refute naturalism on its own ground while incorporat- 
ing, instead of excluding, the insights of existential thinking. 

Another book on the same problem, Faith Through Reason, by Charles and 
Bertie G. Schwartz (Macmillan, 1946. 189 pp. $2.00) is a very simple hand- 
book about Judaism, written by a lawyer and his lawyer-wife. Its approach 
to the theology and legalism of Judaism is thoroughly rationalistic, in a naive 
sort of way. When put alongside the books mentioned above, it illustrates 
either the tremendous distance between Jewish and Christian theology—or 
simply the woeful gap between laymen and theologians; mostly, I think, the 
latter. 

Those who want to see the case for “reason” presented in theology— 
massively, technically (and boringly)—should consult Austin Farrer’s Finite 
and Infinite (Dacre Press, Westminster, England, 1943. 300 pp. 20 shillings), 
which has received inadequate attention in this country because it was pub- 
lished during the war. After a searching analysis of finite will and selfhood, 
the author argues from the structure of finite substance, by the analogy of 
spirit, to God as Perfect Being and Creator. So far as doctrines of Provi- 
dence and Grace are concerned, he maintains, rational theology can go no 
further than to scrutinize their probability. 

Man as Sinner (King’s Crown Press, N.Y. City, 1946. 223 pp. $2.75) 
by Mary Frances Thelen (UTS ’34) is a thoughtful survey of the most contro- 
versial issue in contemporary American theology. After an examination of 
the liberal interpretation (in Tennant, Hocking and H. S. Elliott), and of 
the two most influential secular theories (Marx and Freud), the author presents 
an extended exposition of the thought of Reinhold Niebuhr, briefer treatments 
of Horton, Calhoun, John Bennett and Richard Niebuhr, and then draws the 
leading considerations which have emerged into a constructive (and critical) 
restatement of ‘“‘the realistic doctrine of man as sinner”. Miss Thelen is com- 
mendably fair to all the disputants, and she is also painstaking and well-in- 
formed—even in her chapter on Freud. 
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W. E. Hocking’s Science and the Idea of God (Univ. of N. Carolina Press, 
1944. 124 pp. $1.50) is a genial, readable, original and stimulating little book. 
For anyone who desires to reflect upon the relationship between belief in God 
and the physical sciences, psychology (including psycho-analysis) and sociology 
(including “the religion of society”), it provides fascinating reading. It also 
suggests a fresh approach to “apologetics” which deserves further exploration. 

A Kierkegaard Anthology, edited by Robert Bretall (Princeton Press, 
1946. 487 pp. $5.00) contains well-selected passages from the whole range of 
the Kierkegaardian literature, together with brief introductions that enable 
one to follow the course of the author’s development. In the nature of the 
case, some of the excerpts fail to give an adequate idea of the work from 
which they have been taken. This anthology will therefore be regarded as 
an hors d’oeuvre that whets the appetite, or as a single injection which is pref- 
erable to a lethal dose—depending on one’s point of view toward the Dane with 
a point of view. 


SOCIOLOGICAL LITERATURE — 
RELATED TO THE CHURCH 


By Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 


HE AFTERMATH OF WAR has brought a heightened interest both in theology 

and in the social sciences. Man’s need of God was never more apparent. Nor 
was there ever before among churchmen so widespread a conviction that the 
Church of Christ must be more active in its concern for the implementation 
of Christian ideals into the social and political and economic endeavors of neigh- 
borhoods and cities and nations. 

This being true, there is good reason why leaders in the church, both 
ministers and laymen, should seek the latest and the best insights into the 
areas of social need within the reach of religious effort and concern. This is 
a very different approach from that of the Social Gospel. A more humble ap- 
proach, with deepened awareness of the range and scope of the problems and 
of the need for the facts and the methods now in the possession of the social 
sciences. 

Some recent books offer sound knowledge and sane counsel. 

Deserving of first mention is the Yankee City Series, in six volumes, four 
of which have already appeared, a research costing many millions of dollars, 
undertaken by a group of social scientists directed by W. Lloyd Warner, social 
anthropologist, in the effort to comprehend in its wholeness and its inter-re- 
lations the life of a New England Community (Newberryport, Massachusetts). 
The first volume, published in 1941 by the Yale University Press, by W. Lloyd 
Warner and Paul S. Lunt, is of especial interest to churchmen because of the 
challenging interpretation which it offers of the role of the church in its 
community:—a town of about 17,000 people with thirteen churches of four 
different faiths, the large majority being Protestant, variously and character- 
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istically located in the heirarchy of social and economic status. The church 
is an integrative force in the arrangement of its members in relation to each 
other, to the community and to the supernatural society in the spiritual world. 
Through the various related organizations such as women’s societies and men’s 
clubs and scouts, the church overcomes the isolation of its sacredness, in these 
secular activities finding identification and integration with the larger com- 
munity. The fascinating and detailed study of the 357 associations, religious, 
social, political, and economic, of 6,784 different individuals, their overlap- 
ping membership and inter-related functioning gives a moving, dynamic pic- 
ture of a living, changing community which must challenge and stimulate 
anyone who in his own town or city desires to live and to lead significantly. 
The second volume analyzes and vividly describes the social institutions of 
Yankee City, the third deals in penetrating detail with the social life of the 
ethnic groups present in the community, their struggle for status, and their 
defense of their own cultural traditions. The fourth volume analyzes The 
Social System of the Modern Factory. The fifth and sixth volumes are to treat 
of American Symbol Systems and to provide additional supporting data for 
the Series. Taken as a whole these books introduce a new efficiency and signi- 
ficance into the field of the social sciences and of social research. 

Another book of first importance is Max Wertheimer’s Productive T hink- 
ing, (Harper and Brothers, 1945), for it marks a real advance in man’s struggle 
toward self-understanding. It wins a new insight, clearer and simpler than the 
old, into what actually happens when we think creatively. It shames and 
ridicules all merely formalized learning, all routine memorization of rules. 
It makes unforgettably clear the foundation principle of Gestalt psychology,— 
that true comprehension comes only when details are seen in their interrelated- 
ness, as parts of a patterned whole, a configuration which alone makes them 
meaningful. 

In 1944, Joachim Wach’s Sociology of Religion was published by the 
University of Chicago Press. It is limited to a descriptive sociological exam- 
ination of religious groups, their relation to family, kinship and radical groups, 
and the effects upon them of internal conflict and of social differentiation. It 
includes an analysis, in Confucianism, Buddhism and Christianity, of the 
relation of religion and the state and a significant classification of the types 
of religious authority. It is a very learned book and a very useful one. In it 
religion is revealed as “the paramount force of social integration” and “that 
profoundest source from which all human existence is nourished and upon which 
it depends in all its aspects: man’s communion with God.” 

A more recent book in the sociology of religion is J. Milton Yinger’s 
Religion in the Struggle for Power, (Duke University Press, 1946). In it 
the author sets forth the dilemma of the churches, the conflict between “‘the 
demands of the religious ideal and the claims of secular interests.” This struggle 
of religion to be both in and above the conflict he traces in the history of 
denominationalism and of the churches’ effort both to adapt to social change 
and to create it. He offers a keen analysis of religion in its relation to the rise 
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of capitalism and of the issues of religion and economic ethics and of religion 
and war. He is cautious and tentative in his conclusion that “it would seem 
to be an error to discount completely the influence of the purely religious idea 
working in history, and equally an error to fail to see the limitations of its 
power and the frequency with which it is dominated by other interests.” The 
sect is too withdrawn from the world to make its strong and simple ethic effec- 
tive, while the church is too much of the world to retain its loyalty to ethical 
ideals which are unwelcome in the market place and the drawing room. Yet 
something of sectarian radicalism survives in the churches to stir the con- 
science of the believer and urge him closer to the religious ideal. The book 
closes on a note of hope that religious leaders will become more expert in 
the use of their moral resources and therefore less inclined toward excessive 
compromise or excessive withdrawal. 

In The Economic Order and Religion (Harper & Bros. 1945) Frank H. 
Knight and Thornton W. Merriam present conflicting views of the place and 
function of religion in modern economic life. Both write with clarity and 
power. Their minds meet and clash both in their main essays and the rebuttal 
which follows. Merriam’s statement is far more than a defense of the church. 
It shows how through the organization and education of its members the local 
church might become more than ever a power in the reconstruction of the 
social and economic life of its community, though “handicapped by certain 
definite limitations,” yet “blessed with exceptional advantages.” 

Among recent books on race relations attention should be called to 
Buell G. Gallagher’s Color and Conscience and to his Portrait of a Pilgrim, 
Friendship Press, 1946, a popularized and somewhat sketchy presentation of 
the central core of the other book. Both are packed with facts and strong 
with challenge to a more brotherly and Christian way of life. In a very 
useful small volume first prepared for the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Congress and now published by Harper and 
Brothers, 1947, Goodwin Watson has suggested the appropriate steps in Action 
for Unity whereby organizations and agencies might do something as well 
as learn something about racial discrimination in local communities. 

At the request of the National Board of the Y.M.C.A. a sociologist, Dr. 
J. Howell Atwood, undertook a field study in twenty-four cities, north and 
south, of The Racial Factor in Y.M.C.A.’s (Association Press, 1946). It is 
factual and objective, dealing with real situations and problems. Much that 
it reports is disquieting. But the exceptions are challenging and very hopeful 
as is the desire of this great organization to face openly and publicly the task 
that it confronts in trying to apply more fully the ideal of Christian brother- 
hood. 

The most impressive book since Myrdal’s An American Dilemma, (Harper 
and Brothers, 1944), a truly great contribution, is Black Metropolis, A Study of 
Negro Life in a Northern City, (Harcourt Brace and Company, 1945), by St. 
Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, an historical and sociological study of 
Chicago’s Negro citizens, planned and executed on a scale only slightly less 
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pretentious than The Yankee City Series since it involves the culture of the 
entire Negro community in relation to the metropolis of which it is a part 
and was undertaken under the general supervision of Dr. W. Lloyd Warner, 
director of the Series, occupying four or more years and involving the active 
cooperation of a large number of specialists. It is stark realism superbly or- 
ganized to present an unforgettable picture of Black Metropolis, and of the 
ever more articulate and forceful effort of all responsible Negroes, while try- 
ing to prevent violent conflict, to win the complete abolition of political and 
economic subordination and enforced segregation. 

There isn’t a better buy for one’s money than the new edition (1947) of 
Joanna Colcord’s Your Community, published by the Russell Sage Foundation 
and selling for $1.50. It is a superb handbook for any who want to know 
what are the intelligent questions to ask about a community’s health, educa- 
tion, safety and welfare and where and how to look for the answers. 


* HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
By Malcolm Pitt 


The Great Religions of the Modern World. Edited by Edward J. Jurji. 
Princeton University Press. 387 pages. $3.75. 


A’ STATED by Professor Jurji in the preface to this symposium, it’s purpose 
is “to indicate the genius, development, and spiritual core of the major 
contemporary religions. . . . It is hoped that the result of our concerted effort 
may provide a background of understanding to all who . . . wish to approach 
the great religions in the light of their affirmations and impact upon human 
society and culture.” 

Our function is to indicate in how far, in the difficult organization of 
a composite document, the purpose of the authors has been realized. In gen- 
eral, under Professor Jurji’s editorship, the aim seems to have been grasped, 
and to a high degree fulfilled. The work suffers from the same strengths and 
weaknesses which inevitably characterize the symposium form. In the first 
place, the writers are recognized for their scholarship and proficiency in the 
area of the religion and culture about which they write. The assumptions of 
the authors 4s to the general background of the reader have been uneven, and 
the discussions vary in the degree of objectivity. The book deals with ten major 
religious areas. 

Confucianism and Taoism are treated in the first two chapters by Lewis 
Hodous. Professor Hodous has been concise and clear in his exposition of 
these two Chinese faiths, although they deserve much more space and detailed 
treatment to balance that given other religious areas. It may be, also, that 
Professor Hodous presupposes a minimum of information on the part of 
the reader. 

The chapter on Hinduism is written by John Clark Archer, whose supreme 
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gift is not simplicity of expression. It seems to your reviewer that it would 
be difficult for a layman to emerge from a reading of this chapter with an 
organized concept of the essential genius of Hinduism. Perhaps in the nature 
of the case, it is asking entirely too much, when the subject matter is appar- 
ently so diverse. There are, however, certain keys to the understanding of the 
Hindu mind with its catholicity of thought and complexity of social struc- 
ture which Professor Archer has only suggested to his reader. 

August Karl Reischauer’s chapter on Buddhism leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. A layman could make sense out of it and the student of religion can 
learn much. 

Daniel Clarence Holtom through his numerous works has been recognized 
as an authoritative interpreter of Shinto. I am told by those who know that 
the chapter included in this work, bringing much material from the immediate 
present with the catastrophic development in the religious life of Japan under 
the occupation, shows insight and accuracy of interpretation. 

Edward J. Jurji himself has undertaken the exposition of Islam. It is an 
excellent and fresh treatment with the one possible fault of taking too much 
for granted. Professor Jurji’s sources are primary ones, and he shows deep 
penetration into the political and social forces now at work. 

Joseph L. Hromadka’s essay on Eastern Orthodoxy is penetrating and 
objective. 

The above chapters differ from the remaining three in objectivity and 
the ability to see the religion described in its total relationships. They concern 
religions which are professed by their authors. The chapters on Judaism and 
Roman Catholicism, by Abraham A. Neuman and Gerald G. Walsh respectively, 
are apologetic in tone, although Father Walsh is not so keenly aware as is Rabbi 
Neuman that his readers will probably be, for the most part, Protestant Chris- 
tians. 

Those of a different Protestant tradition from John A. Mackay’s will 
undoubtedly find his essay on Protestantism somewhat out of historic balance 
and perspective. Perhaps it is of the genius of Protestantism itself that we all 
tend to focus on our own as the essential line of development. The Quakers 
will recognize George Fox rather than the John Fox of the text as their founder. 
We can be grateful to Dr. Mackay for his emphasis on and exposition of the 
vital movements of the day. 

The form of this symposium is exceedingly good, and the reader will 
be especially grateful for the bibliography which appears at the end of the 
treatment of each religious group. 

Selections of other recent books of importance in this survey are grouped 
topically, and treated in more summary fashion. 

The Sikhs and Their Book. By C. H. Loehlin. Lucknow: Lucknow Pub- 
lishing House, 1946. 106 pp. 

The Sikhs. By John Clark Archer. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1946. 353 pp. 
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These two books on the Sikhs are written with different purposes, and 
serve different ends. The Sikhs and Their Book is a factual survey of history, 
doctrine, and practice with numerous appendices, graphs, and charts which 
enable one to know the Sikhs quite well. The bibliography is excellent. 

Dr. Archer’s study is in the realm of comparative religion, and treats 
of the Sikhs in their relation to Hindus, Muslims, Christians, and Ahmadiyyas. 
It has been reviewed in an earlier issue. 

Folk-Tales of Mahakoshal. By Verrier Elwin. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. 523 pp. 

Folk-Songs of the Maikal Hills. By Verrier Elwin and Shamrao Hivale. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1944. 410 pp. 

These are the latest additions to the formidable anthropological library by 
Verrier Elwin and his associate, Shamrao Hivale. These two have done more 
for a knowledge of these peoples and their religion than any others now 
writing. 

Hindu Psychology, Its Meaning for the West. By Swami Akhilananda. 
New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1946. 241 pp. 

Essence of Hinduism. By Swami Nikhilananda. New York: Ramakrish- 
na-Vivekananda Center, 1946. 91 pp. 

The Bhagavad Gita. By Swami Nikhilananda. New York: Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Center, 1944. 386 pp. 

Bhagavad-Gita, The Song of God. Translated by Swami Prabhavananda 
and Christopher Isherwood. Holiywood: The Marcel Rodd Co., 1944. 187 pp. 

Introduction to the Study of the Hindu Doctrines. By Rene Guenon. 
Translated by Marco Pallis. London: Luzac & Co., 1945. 351 pp. 

These new products.of material on the Vedanta are all done for West- 
erners. Hindu Psychology is a very able exposition in terms of Western psy- 
chology of the outlook on life of the philosophic Hindu. It has an introduction 
by Professor Allport of Harvard and a foreword by Professor Brightman of 
Boston. Of the two translations of the Bhagavad Gita, the better one for the 
student is that of Swami Nikhilananda. The other makes excellent English 
reading and is devised by Christopher Isherwood for that purpose. Aldous 
Huxley writes an introduction, the purpose of which is in line with his Perennial 
Philosophy. The translation of Rene Guenon is directed toward the use the 
Westerner may make of the Vedanta philosophy. A companion volume is 
entitled Man and His Becoming. 

The Akan Doctrine of God. By Joseph Boakye Danquah. London and 
Redhill: Lutterworth Press, 1944. 206 pp. 

The Akan Doctrine of God is the fourth in the series of Lutterworth 
volumes on missionary research subjects. Dr. Danquah has studied the theo- 
logy of his people of the Gold Coast against his own comprehensive background 
of ‘European’ philosophy. It is a work of great importance in the building 
up of our knowledge of the civilizations we have dubbed ‘primitive’. 
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The Seminary 
QUADRANGLE NEWS 


ome Davip E. Rosperts made the address at the Mid-Winter Graduat- 
ing Exercises held in James Chapel on January 31st, when degrees were con- 
ferred upon a class of thirteen. President Van Dusen also addressed the class 
after the granting of the degrees. 


* * + * 


All exercises at the Seminary were suspended on February Sth to enable 
the entire community to attend an all-day retreat, conducted by Dr. George 
F. MacLeod of Glasgow, Scotland, leader of the Iona Community. Brief 
services were held in the Chapel throughout the day, and small groups gathered 
for prayer in dormitory rooms and apartments. There was an impressive cele- 
bration of Holy Communion at the closing service in the Chapel. 


* co ab * 


The World Student Christian Federation Day of Prayer was observed at 
the regular morning chapel service on Sunday, February 16th. President Van 
Dusen preached the sermon, and a special service of worship was conducted by 
student representatives from several of the colleges in New York City. 


* % * * 


Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee, Director of Studies at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs and Research Professor of International History in the 
University of London, gave a lecture on “The Meaning of History for the 
Soul” to a large Seminary audience on March 19th. He stressed the fact that 
our only hope in this atomic age is a synthesis of the medieval concern for 
religion with the Renaissance emphasis on the individual. 


of * % * 


Over a hundred students from thirty-one of the eastern colleges attended 
a conference on the Christian Ministry held at the Seminary, March 21-23. 
The conference was sponsored by Union Seminary in cooperation with the 
Committee on the Ministry of the Federal Council of Churches. A program 
of addresses and discussion groups was conducted at the Seminary, visits were 
made to several outstanding churches on Saturday afternoon, and on Sunday 
the students were guests at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. Ad- 
dresses were made and discussions were led by members of the faculty and 
by special speakers, among whom were Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Mr. Henry R. Luce and Mr. Charles P. Taft. Rev. Robert B. 
Appleyard, Assistant Dean of Students, was the Director of the conference. 
The attendance was almost twice as large as was anticipated, and the interest 
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was sustained throughout a crowded program. One of the visiting speakers 
said that he had never seen a more. promising group of college men at a con- 


ference of this kind. 


co * * * 


At the close of the first semester Professor Reinhold Niebuhr left for an 
extended trip to the British Isles and the Continent, where he was scheduled 
to preach and lecture for three months. He delivered the Warrack Lectures at 
Trinity College, Glasgow, early in February, and lectured later at St. Andrew’s, 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh Universities. On February 27th at a special convo- 
cation at Glasgow University he received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Union alumni gave a luncheon in his honor on this occasion, and 
presented him with a Glasgow hood. After preaching at Glasgow Cathedral 
on March 2nd, he went to Holland to lecture at the Universities of Leyden, 
Utrecht, Groningen and Amsterdam. Ten days were spent in London attend- 
ing meetings and conferences, and one week in Geneva, Switzerland, in the 
interest of the World Council of Churches. During April he is to lecture 
at universities in Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 


a * * * 


Professor Grant has returned from his leave of absence during the first 
semester. At a recent Faculty Luncheon he told of his journey of 11,000 miles 
in Canada and across the continent. 


* % * ce 


Emeritus Professor Daniel J. Fleming lectured on missions at the Kennedy 
School of Missions in Hartford, Ct., during the first semester, and will give 
similar lectures during the second semester at Andover Newton Theological 
School. 


* % * * 


Sixty-one new students registered at the opening of the second semester. 
The total enrollment of Seminary students is now 550. 


ALUMNI NOTES 
Program for the Alumni at the 111th Anniversary 


The regular Commencement meeting and luncheon for the alumni will 
be held this year on Tuesday, May 20th. Although the complete program has 
not yet been arranged, it is expected that an Alumni Dinner will also be held 
on the preceding evening. The Alumni Council is hoping to-have among the 
speakers at these gatherings Dr. Coffin, who will have returned from his 
journeys in the Far East, and Professor Niebuhr, who will be back from an 
extended lecture trip in Europe. Copies of the full program will be mailed 
to the alumni as soon as it has been prepared. 
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At the Mid-Winter meeting of alumni in the New York area, some sur- 
prise was expressed at a statement made that only about half of the current 
expenses of the Seminary are now met by income from its endowment. Evi- 
dently many alumni are still unaware of the fact that in recent years the 
Seminary has become increasingly dependent for its support on fees paid by 
students, which cover about one-fourth of the current budget, and on con- 
tributions which must be secured annually to cover the balance. Because of 
rising costs and a greatly increased enrollment the need for such contributions 
is constantly becoming greater. 

It was to meet this situation that the Board of Directors, a year ago, 
appointed a Promotion Committee to inaugurate a program designed to secure 
wider and more generous financial support for the Seminary. This committee 
has not attempted to conduct a “financial drive”, but it has made a steady 
effort during the past year to appeal to a wide circle of possible donors, inform- 
ing them of the work of Union and its pressing financial needs. Since last 
May, in response to these appeals, over 300 contributions for current expenses 
have been received amounting to $28,846.20. Most of these gifts came from 
friends, almost half from new friends who had never contributed previously to 
the Seminary. Twenty-one contributions were received from churches, over half 
of these being Episcopal Churches. Thirty alumni contributed voluntarily. 

No direct appeal has yet been made to the alumni to contribute, because 
the Promotion Committee felt that the alumni should not be asked to give 
when many of them are still paying their contributions to the Henry Sloane 
Coffin Fund. But the help of every alumnus is needed in this plan to obtain 
wider and greater financial support for Union. There are several ways in 
which alumni can assist materially. They can personally tell their friends about 
the work and the needs of the Seminary and solicit gifts from them, large 
or small, They can send to the Seminary the names of possible donors to whom 
the Committee may appeal for contributions. It is also hoped that many of 
the alumni will seriously consider the possibility of asking their churches to 
assist Union by making an annual contribution for its work. For over a cen- 
tury the Seminary has trained ministers for all the Churches, without direct 
cost to them, and it richly deserves their generous support. 

The Promotion Committee fully believes that Union alumni will mani- 
fest the same generous and loyal cooperation in this new effort to strengthen 
the work of the Seminary that they showed in the raising of the Coffin Fund. 
Further information about the program for securing contributions for current 
expenses will be sent to any who desire it, 

oe * * ce 

A luncheon for Union Seminary alumni and their wives who were attend- 
ing the Annual Michigan Pastors’ Conference was held in Lane Hall at the 
University of Michigan on January 22nd. Franklin H. Littell 40, the Director 
at Lane Hall, who planned this gathering, reports that three Union alumni were 
speakers on the program of the Conference, Walter M. Horton °20, Richard 
§. M. Emrich 735, and Richard T. Baker 41. 
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A large group of alumni in Chicago held a luncheon meeting on March Sth 
at which President Van Dusen was the guest and principal speaker. Charles W. 
Gilkey °08, President of the Chicago Union-Auburn Alumni Club, presided. 
Ray F. Jenney ’20, who arranged the luncheon, was elected President of the 
Club for the coming year, and Allan Keedy 32 was chosen as its Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

* * * * 

Professor James Muilenburg was the guest speaker at a luncheon held by 
the alumni in Washington, D.C., on March 7th. R. Paul Schearrer ’18, Presi- 
dent of the association, and William M. Darby ’07, the Secretary, report a 
large and enthusiastic attendance. Alvin L, Wills ’16 was elected President and 
W. M. Darby was re-elected Secretary of this alumni group for the coming 
year. 

1885 

Asa Reed Dilts died at Penney Farms, Fla., on January 30, 1947 at the 
age of eighty-nine. Prior to his retirement in 1932, he had held Baptist pas- 
torates at Plainfield, N.J., and at Northampton, Lowell and Amherst, Mass. 

1892 

Joseph Ernest McAfee died at Princeton, New Jersey, on March 14, 1947. 
After teaching at Park College in Missouri for ten years, he became the Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church and 
later its Secretary. He was also Secretary of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion for a time. From 1924-1932 he served as Director of Community Services 
at the Community Church in New York City. He retired in 1932 because 
of ill health, and spent his later years writing on missions and religious education. 

1894 

Louis Arnold Peirson died on June 26, 1946 at Newark, N.Y. He had 
served as pastor of Presbyterian churches at Tuscarora, Castile and East 
Palmyra, N.Y., and at Seabreeze, Florida. 

1904 

John L. Gillen, who has taken an active interest in social welfare agencies 
in Wisconsin for over thirty years, was recently elected to an honorary life 
membership by the Wisconsin Welfare Council. Since 1912 he has been on the 
faculty at the University of Wisconsin. 

, 1906 

Frank Irving Hanscom died at Thomaston, Me., on December 6, 1946. 
He had been the pastor of Congregational churches at Rockford and Creston 
in Iowa, Providence, R.I., and Brooklyn, N.Y. During the first World War he 
was a chaplain in the Army. After his retirement from the active ministry in 
1940, he served for a short time as the pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in Cambridge, Neb. 

1911 

Fred Eastman, Professor of Biography and Drama at Chicago Theological 

Seminary, is also serving as Special Educational Representative of the Atomic 
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Scientists of Chicago and the Federation of American Scientists. His latest 
book, “‘Christ in the Drama,” a study of the influence of Christ on the drama 
of England and America, has just been published by the Macmillan Company. 
It is an expansion of the Shaffer lectures delivered at Northwestern University 
last Spring. 
1914 

William Ketcham Anderson died on February 7, 1947 at Nashville, Tenn., 
where he was serving as the Educational Director of the Commission on Min- 
isterial Training of the Methodist Church. He had served as the pastor of 
Methodist students at Ohio State University and as the minister of three 
churches in Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, Butler and Johnstown. 


1915 

O. Leonard Jones is now minister of the Methodist Church at West Salem, 
Oregon. 

O. Bruce Smith retired from his ministry at the North Presbyterian Church 
in Buffalo, N.Y., on January 31, 1947. He is the first pastor emeritus in the 
history of this church. 

1917 

J]. Wesley Bready was recently given an honorary LL.D. degree by Hough- 
ton College. The twelfth edition of his book, entitled “This Freedom— 
Whence?”, is soon to be circulated in England by the Epworth Press of London. 


1921 

Silas Rees has recently been called to the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
Church in Westtown, N.Y. 

1928 

Edwin J. A. Koch, who was formerly pastor of St. John’s Evangelical 
and Reformed Church in Vincennes, Ind., is now pastor of St. Peter’s Church 
at Elmhurst, Ill., which is the college church of Elmhurst College. 

Everett J. LeCompte has resigned his pastorate at the Central Presbyterian 
Church in Joliet, Ill., to accept appointment as a chaplain in the Navy. He 
has been assigned to the U.S.S. Pine Island, one of the fleet of Admiral Byrd’s 
expedition to the South Pole. 

1931 

Ralph Conover Lankler, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Cort- 
land, N.Y., is the author of a recently published book entitled “Stories to Tell 
Children.” 

1932 

Martyn D. Keeler has been called to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Gloversville, N.Y. Prior to his service as a chaplain in the Army, 
he was minister of the First Presbyterian Church in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

W. Alfred Wycoff has left the pastorate of the Olivet Congregational Church 
at Livingston, N.J., to become the minister of Grantwood Congregational 
Church at Cliffside Park, N.J., where he began his new duties in February. 
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1934 


R. Donald Clare, who has been pastor of St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church 
at Capitol Heights, Md., has accepted a call to the pastorate of Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Leonia, N.J. 

1935 

S . Horace Franklin, Jr., after two years of service as a chaplain in the 
Navy, has been re-appointed a missionary to Japan by the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. He will teach at the Union Theological Seminary in Tokio. 
Maryville College recently gave him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

1938 

Clifford L. Stanley, formerly rector at St. Peter’s P.E. Church in St, Louis, 
Mo., is now a professor of theology at the Episcopal Theological Seminary at 
Alexandria, Va. 

1940 

John G. Craig after serving as a chaplain in the Army, has been appointed 
Program Director at Lane Hall, the headquarters of the Student Religious As- 
sociation at the University of Michigan. Franklin H. Littell ’40 is the Director 
of Lane Hall. 

Rober J. Leighton has recently been called to the pastorate of McMaster- 
ville United Church at McMasterville, Quebec, Can. During the war he 
held a chaplaincy in the Canadian Army. 


1941 


Robert M. Grant is now Acting Dean of the Divinity School at the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. His book on “Second Century Chris- 
‘tianity” has just been published by S.P.C.K. in London and is one of the 
series known as “Translations of Christian Literature.” 

Robert W. Kelley and his wife were appointed missionaries to Liberia by 
the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church last December. 

Cornelius R. Loew is now the assistant pastor of Bethlehem Evangelical 
and Reformed Church in Ann Arbor, Mich. During the war he was a chaplain 
in the Navy. 

Terenig V. Poladian, President of the Seminary of the Armenian Catholi- 
cate of Cilicia, was ordained and consecrated to the office of Episcopacy in 
the Cathedral of St. Gregory the Illuminator at Antelias, Lebanon on February 
16, 1947. 

David C. Stubbs is now Professor of Missions at Scarritt College in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He had served as a missionary and teacher in Japan from 1936 to 
1940 under the Methodist Board of Missions. 


1942 


J. Edgar Edwards is the Chaplain and Director of the Religious Council 
of Churches at Willow Run Village in Michigan. This Federal Public Housing 
project, which is the largest of its kind, cares for several thousand student 
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veterans at the University of Michigan as well as a larger number of non-uni- 
versity people. Five hundred Negro families are housed in the village. As 
general director of the community he has as assistants a Negro chaplain and a 
minister who works among the non-university white families. 


1943 
Robert B. Appleyard was ordained to the priesthood in the Episcopal 
Church by Bishop Angus Dun of Washington, D.C., on February 10, 1947 in 
Grace Church, New York City. Professor W. Russell Bowie preached the 
sermon and Professor Cyril C. Richardson assisted in the ceremony. 


1944 

George W. Fisk has accepted a call to serve as assistant pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Omaha, Neb. He has been the pastor of the Congre- 
gational churches at Tallman and Spring Valley, N.Y. 

Richard L. Francis has recently been transferred from the pastorate of the 
Methodist Church at Maspeth, N.Y. to St. Paul’s M.E. Church of Vandeveer 
Park, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Marcus James, who has been the rector of St. Simon’s Church in Rochester, 
N.Y., has accepted a call as the assistant minister of All Souls’ Episcopal Church 
in New York City. 

D. Hugh Peniston is now pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Cot- 
tage Grove, Ore. He was formerly at the First Presbyterian Church at Vallejo, 
Calif. 

1946 


John McCombe, assistant minister of the Reformed Church at Nyack, 
N.Y., has received a fellowship given by the Pan-American Airlines through 
the Institute of International Education, and will do graduate study at the 
University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru. He expects to return to his church 
work in Nyack after a six months’ leave of absence. 

Walter F. Reif is now pastor of St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in New York City. 


Contributors 


Paul Tillich is Charles A. Briggs Graduate Professor of Philosophical 
Theology in Union Seminary . . . Glen Martin is a Senior in the Seminary . . . 
John R. Crowley is a Graduate student in the Seminary. 

Daniel W. O’Connor, Jr., is a Junior in the Seminary . . . John L. Casteel 
is Director of the Department of Speech and Director of Summer Courses . . . 
Earl A. Holmer is Executive Assistant for the Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion . . . Ben Bradford is a Middler in the Seminary . . . W. Burnet 
Easton, Jr., UTS *33, is Professor of Religion at Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin . . . Robert H. Bonthius is a Graduate student in the Seminary . . . 
Burton H. Throckmorton, Jr., is a Graduate Student in the Seminary . . . James 
W. Hyde, UTS ’45, is Rector of St. Peter’s Church in Delaware, Ohio. 
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TWO NEW 
SPRING 1947 BOOKS 





The Realm of 
Personality 


By D. Maurice ALLAN 


One of the great struggles of the past one hundred ‘years has 
been between science and the Christian religion. The thoughtful 
Christian has had to try to justify the church’s teachings on the 
immortality of the soul with the findings of organic science. 
Dr. Allan helps the reader with this problem, emphasizing the 
fact that only in the harmonious blending of the two will man 
find “eternity in his soul.” $2.50 


Prophetic Religion 
By J. Pome Hyatr 


Approaching the words of the seven great prophets from a 
theological point of view, Dr. Hyatt analyzes their thoughts and 
beliefs, in the light of the great fundamentals of the Christian 
religion. He examines the prophetic pronouncements on sin, for- 
giveness, national concepts and ideals. Then, by comparing the 
prophets’ thinking with the teachings of Jesus, he shows that 
they are both essentially the same—and provide the basis of 
Christianity, $1.75 


At all Bookstores 
ABINGDON—COKESBURY PRESS 























The Interseminary Series; a symposium 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946. 952 pp. $5.00. 


“To a distraught world which so 
lately has passed through the valley of 
the shadow” The Interseminary Series 
comes as a mirror to review the past 
and as a searchlight to interpret the 
present and define a clear, Christian 
path for the future. Though the im- 
mediate purpose of the series is to be 
as briefing material for the Intersem- 
inary Movement Conference to be held 
this June, the appeal, in the manner 
of presentation of the material, is to 
a much wider and less specialized audi- 
ence, The first volume of the four vol- 
ume series, Challenge of Our Culture, 
describes from the Christian viewpoint 
the forces that play upon modern man 
to wean him from the “religion-cen- 
tered” life: the ever increasing deper- 
sonalization of modern life as man be- 
comes the slave of his own creation, 
the machine, the divisive and disin- 
tegrating efiects of racism and the con- 
tinual economic and political power 
rivalries and most important, the ef- 
fect of all these in the increasing of 
man’s inner tensions. Each of these 
modern ills is diagnosed and a Chris- 
tion solution is offered. 

Recognizing the Christian Com- 
munity in its secular and often hostile 
setting and realizing the organized 
forces that would play upon it to de- 
stray it, the second volume, The 
Church and Organized Movement, 
names and evaluates “the contempor- 
ary live options” to Christianity, such 
as Fraternalism, Scientism and Voca- 
tionalism, etc., pointing out the false 
claims of some to be “religion-center- 
ed” and of others to be adequate sub- 
stitutes for religion. Christianity is 
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then considered with the other great 
world religions and the conclusion is 
reached that Christianity must con- 
done what is congruent with the fun- 
damental Christian faith and condemn 
what runs counter to that faith. It 
must assume a positive position. 
“There is one God; He is not ours to 
share or for others to share with us. 
There is one Christ; we do not ex- 
change something of Him for a por- 
tion from some other personal embodi- 
ment of God.” (p. 221) 

The third volume, The Gospel, the 
Church and the World, addresses itself 
to the task of relating the Gospel 
and the Church to the world. This re- 
lation is traced historically. Thus it is 
seen that today Christianity is faced 
with a “familiar crisis.” “An age and 
a culture from which it had seemingly 
been inseparable are passing.” (p. 98) 
The responsibility of the Church to 
God-in-Christ, and thus a universal 
responsibility, makes it necessary for 
the Church to assume the role of 
Apostle, Pastor and Pioneer to the 
secular society in which it finds itself. 
To fulfill this responsibility, recogniz- 
ing the natural limitations of man, a 
thorough reorientation is necessary. 
Creeds must be rethought in relation 
to the growing insights of man. “The 
secularistic temperament can not be 
met until the theological and scientific 
viewpoints are fused into one intellec- 
tual whole.” (p. 171) The sense of 
Christian Vocation must be renewed, 
reaching into all aspects of modern 
life, as the Christian again accepts as 
binding the Christian disciplines and 
utilizes the Christian resources. 

The fourth volume Toward World- 
wide Christianity, seeks to find the 
ecumenical ideal on a firm biblical and 





ing to hear.” 


The 
INTERSEMINARY 


Volume V : Series 


This volume’s purpose is to draw together and 
to interpret in a single challenging statement 
the implications of the preceding four volumes. 
A new interpretation of the ecumenical move- 
ment as an “ecumenical reformation” compar- 
able in importance with the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, together with a treatment of the signifi- 
cance of this reformation for the total problem 
of civilization, gives a distinctive character to 
the volume not found in the preceding four. 


The first four books: $1.50 each 
Volume V: $1.00 
The set of five: $6.00 
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“A ministry trained in the spirit of the eminent theologians who have 
written these books will come to the churches with a of apostoli 





and prophetic authority such as both the church and the world are wait- 


—Christian Century 


Just Published 


WHAT MUST THE CHURCH DO? 
By Robert S. Bilbeimer 


With an introduction by Henry P. Van Dusen 


THE CHALLENGE 

OF OUR CULTURE 

Edited by Clarence Tucker Craig 
THE CHURCH AND 
ORGANIZED MOVEMENTS 
Edited by Randolph Crump Miller 
THE GOSPEL, 

THE CHURCH AND 

THE WORLD 

Edited by Kenneth Scott Latourette 
TOWARD WORLD- 

WIDE CHRISTIANITY 
Edited by O. Frederick Nolde 








EVERYMAN'S ADVENTURE 
By Merle William Boyer 


“This is a new, fresh, and arresting adventure, in itself a stimulating and novel treat- 
ment of an old theme, that of the church and its program. It is vivid in its pic- 
turesque writing, remarkable in its knowledge of the whole church situation, and 
shrewd and penetrating in its suggestions as to program and policy. More than that, 
it is delightful to read."—Haiford E. Luccock. 


$2.50 
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theological basis by interpreting the 
Church as “The New Israel” (“for the 
unity of Israel was a religious unity, 
unity in God.”) and as The Body of 
Christ (“The Church as the body of 
Christ is bereft of true meaning un- 
less professing Christians are willing 
to worship God together.”) The his- 
tory of the Ecumenical Movement is 
traced from its early, informal begin- 
nings through the great conferences at 
Edinburgh, Jerusalem and Madras. The 
effect of the war upon the Movement 
is evaluated, taking into consideration 
the cooperation of the Churches in the 
Underground Movements and the mu- 
tual help given by Churches in those 
countries where religion was discrimin- 
ated against or actively opposed during 
the war years. It is the main thesis 
of the volume that periods of history 
are characterized by trends towards 
either division or union, and that we 
are now in one of the latter. We must 
in the light of this realization of the 
cyclical character of history take pre- 
cautions that our methods do not leave 
the way open for future disunity. And 
above all we must remember that “the 
supreme task of the Church of Christ 
in the present hour is to bend all its 
efforts toward achieving the ecumeni- 
cal goal and to make the Gospel of 
Christ relevant in all human relation- 
ships.” (p. 223) 

When reading these volumes one 
must clearly understand and keep in 
mind their purpose. They do not at- 
tempt to give an exhaustive analysis 
of conditions or detailed solutions. 
Their office is simply to sketch the 
religious scene in its past and present 
setting and to point to paths of im- 
provement as the Church seeks to make 
itself more Christian and thus more 
effective in the future. It is intended 
to supply ample food for Christian 
thought; and this it achieves admir- 
ably. Danret W. O’Connonr, Jr. 
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Kilvert’s Dairy. Edited by William 
Plomer. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. 407 pp. $3.00. 
Just before the war twenty-two 

notebooks came to light containing the 

diary of a young English clergyman, 

and covering the years 1870-1879. 

Three volumes of selections were pub- 

lished in England, 1938-1940, and the 

present edition offers a further abridge- 
ment. 

The diary can make few of the cus- 
tomary claims to notice ascribed to 
private journals. Francis Kilvert knew 
no one of importance, (he once visited 
Wordsworth’s house), and took part 
in no conspicuous movements. “Why 
do I keep this volum‘nous journal?” 
he asked (p. 308), “I can hardly tell.” 
He wondered whether Daisy Thomas 
and he “will ever read these pages over. 
I think we shall.” (p. 173) But eight 
years and four more love affairs, each 
“‘made in heaven,” elapse before Kilvert 
married; and Daisy died unwed. 

Yet the diary holds a charm and 
a distinction that surely justify its 
critics in placing it among the first 
half-dozen journals in English litera- 
ture. Over half of the present selec- 
tions consist in entries for the years 
1870-1872, during which Kilvert 
served as curate in Clyro, Radnorshire, 
Wales. There, in his descriptions of 
the lovely countryside pitched among 
the Welsh mountains, and by his sen- 
tient and sympathetic report of par- 
ish life, he has recreated a land of 
idyllic beauty, and peopled it with 
characters, original and rich in their 
elemental strength, whims, and affec- 
tions. 

The diarist has been compared with 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, who also 
spent a short term in the Welsh High- 
lands and wished once to learn Welsh 
in order to convert the people, Kilvert 
knew nothing of Hopkins’ torture of 
spirit; but both write with an intense 
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and vibrant response to the world that 
is “full of dappled things.” Yet the 
diarist seems even nearer to Words- 
worth, in at least two of the greater 
poet’s traits: in his power to describe 
nature with his eye on the object: 

There was a heavy white dew with 

a touch of hoar frost on the mea- 

dows, and as I leaned over the 

wicket gate by the mill pond 
looking to see if there were any 
primroses in the banks but not 
liking to venture into the drip- 
ping grass suddenly I heard the 
cuckoo for the first time this 

year... (p. 25) 

And in that greater power tc grate 
the pathos of human life upon the 
simplest turn of language: 

I went to see old Isaac Giles . . . 

He told me he was nearly 80, and 

remembered seeing the Scots Greys 

passing through Chippenham on 
their way to Waterloo. They 
looked much down, he said, for 
they knew where they were going. 

(p. 111) 

The last sentence obliterates the 
pathos of many a “Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” 

Joun L. CasTEEL 


The Rebirth of the German Church. 
By Stewart W. Herman. New York: 
Harpers. 1946. 297 pp. $2.50. 
One of the first American church- 

men to plunge into the physical and 

spiritual chaos of Germany was Stew- 
art W. Herman, formerly minister of 
the American Church in Berlin. Mr. 

Herman, whose long experience in Eu- 

rope and Germany qualify him to 

speak authoritatively, has made a re- 
port to the churches of the world 
which is extremely important from 
two standpoints. 

In the first place he has given us a 
more complete outline of what occur- 
red among the German churches in 
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the dark period when they were all 
but cut off from the rest of the world; 
and, secondly, he has tried to estimate 
to what use the churches will put their 
freedom now that it has been won. 

What happened in Germany we in 
America followed closely: the rise of 
the “German Christians”, the restric- 
tions and persecutions, and the organi- 
zation of the Confessional Church, tri- 
umphantly pulling itself clear of the 
rest of the churches which tottered to 
capitulation. He documents freshly 
the representative attitudes of German 
clergymen toward the rise of Nazism, 
its tightening control of the churches, 
and its final destruction. Perhaps the 
most tragic and terrible aspect of this 
story is not the rise of the “German 
Christians” nor yet the iraprisonment 
and death of hundreds of brave and 
faithful Christians. It is rather the 
story of the easy Nazi dupe of a large 
number of the ministry who, awaken- 
ing to the enormity of their mistake, 
had neither the courage nor the 
strength to extricate themselves. 

But the church that did resist and 
continually thwarted Nazi claims, is 
the church that Mr. Herman sees has 
been reborn. It has already begun the 
task of reconstruction. Through the 
German churches’ relief agency, Hilfs- 
werk, are moving large amounts 
physical relief supplies both from 
abroad and from collections among 
Germans themselves. They know, 
however, that important as these sup- 
plies are, their basic work must be the 
spiritual reconstruction of Germany. 
One crucial task they face is the train- 
ing of younger clergy and lay leader- 
ship. If this can be achieved, he right- 
fully believes the German churches’ 
work of redemption among the Ger- 
man peoples will be reflected in its con- 
tribution to the life, work and faith 
of the ecumenical church. 


Eart A. HoLMER 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Three distinguished 
works by one of 
the world’s foremost 


theologians 


MUNN 


Originally published in Europe—and never before available in quantity 
to American readers—these books present Bible-centered Christianity, 
avoiding the errors of both liberals and fundamentalists. Thus they com- 
‘mand the eager interest of readers of every point of view. 


At all bookstores 
THE WESTMINSTER 
PRESS 
Witherspoon Bldg., 
Phila. 7, Penna. 


THE MEDIATOR. Through a knowledge of the saving 
significance of Christ's death, this book seeks understanding 
of His role as mediator between God and man. 600 pages, $6. 


THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE. A discussion of our pres- 
ent day moral confusion, showing why the Bible is the only 
true approach to the ethical problem. 728 pages, $6.50 


MAN IN REVOLT. Why is man not at peace with himself 
and his fellows? What is the fatal fallacy in the answers of 
Darwin, Marx, and Freud? Here, in modern terms for the 
modern world, is the Christian view of man's place in nature 
and in history. 568 pages, $6.00 


Other books by EMIL BRUNNER 
REVELATION AND REASON. The place of each in Gospel 
preaching. $4.50 
THe Drivine-HuMAN ENCOUNTER. The Christian under- 
standing of truth as the meeting of God and man. $2.50 
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North Star Shining. Hildegarde Hoyt 
Swift, illustrated by Lynn Ward. 
New York: Wm. Morrow, 1947. 
44 pp. $2.50. 

America should be as ashamed of 
this book as the author and illustrator 
should be proud of their creation. 
Here is a poetic history of the negro 
written in vibrant and lasting verse 
by the sensitive, but not sentimental, 
imagination of Hildegarde Hoyt Swift. 
The illustrations conceived by the 
forceful imagery of Lynd Ward bring 
visual balance and keen emphasis to 
the written word. That this country 
is in desperate need of such a book 
should make us all realize that the 
word “democracy” has yet to come in- 
to full meaning within the confines of 
the nation and the individual mind. 

Within the forty-eight pages of this 
short book the poet and the illustrator 
give the history of the negro from 
the slave ship through World War II. 
The central emphasis is on the modern 
negro and his contribution in the war 
and in society. Here are listed famous 
names: Robeson, Hayes, Louis, Hughes 
and many others. There are also many 
names unknown to the public; men 
who fought and died for principles 
that transcend their environment. 

The character of the book does not 
allow for the dramatic impact of such 
a play as Eugene O’Neill’s “All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings,” nor the bitter- 
ness of such a book as Richard Wright’s 
“Native Son,” nor the frustration of 
such a novel as “Strange Fruit” by 
Lillian Smith; but this does not de- 
tract from the truth and vitality of 
its pages. 

It is unfortunate that the people 
who read “North Star Shining” will 
probably be those who agree with the 
central theme. Too few persons have 
made the remarkable discovery that 
the negro is a human being. This book 
presents no argument to substantiate 
this fact but it does present facts and 
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insights that eliminate the need for 
argument. Through the words of Mrs. 
Swift the negro speaks the truth, “I 
built your world, Oh white man, but 
in the building, It became mine too.” 
That we have to be constantly re- 
minded of this truth is to our shame. 
BEN BRADFORD 


Romanism and the Gospel by C. 
Anderson Scott. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1946. 201 pp. $2.00. 
Perhaps the fairest remark to make 

to the readers of this review is that 

the reviewer is not enough of a New 

Testament scholar nor enough of a 

Church historian to pass highly criti- 

cal judgment on all of Dr. Scott’s 

statements. Further, Dr. Scott does 
not always document his sources as 
well as he might. However, the au- 
thor enjoys the reputation of a com- 
petent scholar and writes without vin- 
dictiveness; as far as I can judge, the 
work is cautious and sound. 

With this much of an introduction, 

I should like to recommend this book 

strongly. I feel that it meets a real 

need. Unless seminary education has 
changed recently, most ministers are 
graduated without any, or with little, 
understanding of the Roman Church 
and its doctrines. Today, when the 
Roman Church is definitely on the 
aggressive, many ministers are baffled 
and ignorant. Romanism and the Gos- 
pel goes a long way toward giving the 
average Protestant minister, or lay- 
man for that matter, a very readable 
history of the development of the 
Roman Catholic doctrines and of how 
they have become perverted from the 
original Gospel. One of the chief vir- 
tues of the book is that it is sane and 
factual, and, although it does not 
mince words, it never descends to 
polemis or mud-slinging. It does not 
need to, for the facts are impressive 
enough in themselves. The area of 

Doctrine, it seems to me, is the place 

for us to meet and to “fight” Rome. 


Mud-slinging may be fun, and there 
is plenty of material, particularly since 
the Roman Church has gone in for 
politics and clericalism but mud-sling- 
ing proves nothing and is likely to 
create a new Ku Klux Klan or Colum- 
bianism. The basic question is one of 
the truth of the doctrines; it is at this 
point that Dr. Scott has been so clear 
and helpful. 

After beginning with an examina- 
tion of New Testament Christianity 
and then going on to show that as 
early as the Second Century certain 
non-Biblical doctrines began to emerge, 
Dr. Scott devotes the major, and for 
me the most valuable, part of his book 
to a study of the leading Roman Doc- 
trines, how they developed, and how 
they pervert or deviate from, a New 
Testament Christianity. A few of his 
chapter headings are as follows: “‘Per- 
versions of the Truth as it is in Jesus”, 
“Mary the Mother of Jesus” (which 
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includes an informative discussion of 
the Mariolatry and the Doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception), “The 
Mass”, “Purgatory, Penance and In- 
dulgences”, “Saints, Relics and Mir- 
acles”, “Scripture and Tradition”, 
“The Authority of the Church”. 

Except for occasional passing refer- 
ence, Dr. Scott does not deal with 
contemporary Roman political man- 
euvers; rather, as noted above, he 
sticks to doctrine. In this sense, the 
book is not a “contemporary book” 
but this makes it of more permanent 
value. It makes contemporary poli- 
tical maneuvers on the part of Rome 
more understandable. Romanism and 
the Gospel is a book to get and read 
and keep on the shelf for reference. 
It would likewise be a good book to 
put in the hands of a thoughtful lay- 
man who has been misled by Rome’s 
propaganda about itself and its histor- 
ic consistency. 

W. Burnet Easton, Jr. 
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An Anthology of Anti-Semitism 
by NATHAN ZUCKERMAN 


Countless words have been written on the subject of anti-Semitism, 
certainly more than one person could possibly read in a lifetime. Men 
of every age and tongue have documented their opinions on it, its 
causes, and the practical steps to be taken to resolve it. 

From books, periodicals, pamphlets, speeches, and other writings, 
Mr. Zuckerman—an attorney and social worker—has culled the 
thoughts of hundreds of men and women, Jew and non-Jew, on this 
universal, ever-ccntinuing problem. His study, which covers cen- 
turies, reveals the anatomy of anti-Semitism, laying bare its structure 
and describing its functions; and analyzes the means by which it has 
been kept alive or stamped out. 

This unique book is more than a valuable source of hard-to-get-at 
facts and verified data. It contains a wealth of interesting, quotable 
material for anyone who prides himself on being informed about vital 
trends in public thinking and action. $5.00 

at your bookstore 
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The Realm of Personality. By D. 
Maurice Allan. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1947. 237 pp. $2.50. 
Creation Continues: A Psychological 
Interpretation of the First Gospel. 
By Fritz Kunkel. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1947. 308 pp. $3.00. 


The Realm of Personality is a Chris- 
tian interpretation of human person- 
ality that really does justice to the con- 
tributions of the sciences and of secular 
philosophy, yet which shows the cru- 
cial importance of Christian values for 
the realization of human personality. 
Allan demonstrates a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the chief discoveries 
of philosophy and psychology in the 
past fifty years in the realm of mind- 
body relationships. The publishers say 
truly that he “weaves into a consistent 
whole the close-range scientific realism 
of psychology and the ‘long-range syn- 
optic realism of Christianity.” 

The thing that immediately captures 
the reader is Allan’s literary skill. His 
argument, very involved in places, 
never appears to be so because he has a 
remarkable gift of phraseology. Every 
chapter has wings on its words. But 
what holds the reader is his head-on 
grasp of the really important issues 
confronting not alone the student of 
personality but every human person- 
ality himself. The nature of motiva- 
tion, of free will, of character forma- 
tion, of character change, of the re- 
lationship of mind to brain—these 
topics are faced in the bright light of 
modern empirical research, and syn- 
thetic conclusions are reached in every 
case. Nor is there anything pat or 
stale in the conclusions. The discus- 
sion of free will is the best thing we 
have read, period. 

The very best chapter in our opinion 
is the one on “Formative Forces of 
Personality.” It is not going too far 
to commend buying the book just to 
have that chapter for reading and re- 
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reading, especially if one is trying to 
teach or preach or counsel. Here Allan 
deals with a topic hardly touched since 
William James’ celebrated essay “The 
Energies of Men,” namely, how to en- 
hance personality. There are four main 
formative forces: (1) sustained ef- 
forts; (2) integrative ideas; (3) im- 
pelling goals or sustaining values; (4) 
contact with superior personalities. 
After all, Christian counselling in 
most forms proceeds upon the assump- 
tion of free will; here is a presentation 
of the forces which form, and can re- 
form, human beings in so far as they 
are free in any real sense. At every 
point the author draws heavily, but 
not arbitrarily, on both experimental 
and dynamic psychological findings. 
He is competent, sensitive, and keenly 
concerned to make livable a compre- 
hensive Christian anthropology. This 
book does it. 

In epitome, Creation Continues de- 
picts the Gospel message not primarily 
as a moral code, nor merely as an im- 
possible ideal, and certainly not as jus- 
tification by grace alone; but, as key 
to personality integration which, in 
one way and another, includes these 
three elements and more. The avowed 
aim of the book is to stimulate the 
reader to personal, religious discovery— 
of himself. 

Kunkel believes that the value of 
Matthew’s Gospel lies in the “fact” 
that he teaches the average person 
just what it means—psychologically— 
to be a Chritsian. “He shows us our 
own way from the first encounter with 
Jesus up to the final integration of the 
spirit of Christ” (p. 6). 

Since there is a wide space on Bib- 
lical book shelves that can only be 
filled by the dynamic psychological 
treatments of the Book and its mes- 
sage, Kunkel’s effort deserves com- 
mendation. It does suggest, chapter 
by chapter and verse by verse, the 





psychological profundity of the First 
Gospel. There are a few brilliant exe- 
getical passages, e.g., the chapter on 
“Temptation.” We think, however, 
that Kunkel goes too far in making 
Matthew a curer of souls if not a We- 
psychologist, who leads whosoever will 
down into his unconscious and up 
again into reconciliation of the uncon- 
scious and the conscious. At least, one 
wonders whether Kunkel’s Matthew 
could go very “deep” with his moral- 
isms about egocentricity and his recur- 
rent demand upon the individual to 
“try” to deal creatively with evil. 
Kunkel finds these exhortations again 
and again in the Gospel. 

What we miss here is conclusiveness. 
It is almost necessary to read In Search 
of Maturity (Kunkel, 1943) in order 
to understand what is meant by the 
reiterated terms, “Shadow,” “Integra- 








tion,” and “‘long-sea journey” (!) none 
of which is clearly explained. Nor is 
it revealed just how one passes from 
the reprehensible state of egocentricity 
to integration, the “Beyond Within,” 
the “Son of God” in us (p. 217 inter 
alia). Yet, this would seem to be the 
main value of the book without which 
it fails to illumine the Gospel. 

In this work, Kunkel exercises his 
predilection for popular terminology 
with even greater abandon. For ex- 
ample, God is now “the great sculp- 
tor,” now “the surgeon,” here “the 
great humorist,” and there “the heav- 
enly dietician” (!) Whether for heuris- 
tic purposes or as a literary indulgence, 
Kunkel divides Matthew into big 
arches and little arches, keystones and 
foundation units, with the result that 
the whole discussion is complicated 
unnecessarily. All in all, those who 
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have profited from Kunkel’s earlier 
books will probably be wise to buy 
one of those which they do not have, 
while those who have never read Kun- 
kel should certainly follow this 
course. Creation Continues is not 
Kunkel at his best. 
Rosert H. BonTHrIus 


Toward Understanding Jesus. By Bliss 
Forbush. Philadelphia: Published by 
the Friends General Conference; re- 
vised edition, 1946. 208 pp. $1.00. 
Dedicated to the task indicated by 

its title, this little book has been writ- 

ten for the benefit of Christian young 
people, in the hope it will add to their 
historical knowlege of Him whom they 
have received as their Saviour. The 
purpose is a noble one; indeed, this 
reviewer knows of no book for young 
people which has adequately succeeded 
in such an undertaking. In the theo- 
logical field, Roger Shinn’s Beyond T his 

Darkness, is certainly a worthy con- 

tribution to Christian books for young 

people; but there is still a great need 
for a book (if not more than one) of 
an historical character, on the life of 

Jesus, written through the eyes of the 

Church, with due simplicity. It is 

therefore with a small sigh that we 

report to those awaiting with upturned 
heads, that the situation is no better 
now than it was prior to Mr. Forbush’s 
attempt to relieve it. For here we have 

a life of Jesus written by a man who 

knows just enough Biblical criticism 

to be able to turn wine to water. 

The author is well enough acquaint- 
ed with the science to be able to tear 
down; but he is not well enough ac- 
quainted with the gospel to be able to 
rebuild, This, of course, an all-too- 
common phenomenon; -but its com- 
moness does not alter its shallowness 
and error. 

Because Mr. Forbush is a male ad- 
herent of the W.C.T.U. (although this 
is no where explicitly stated), and be- 
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cause he is a scholar in the field of 
literary criticism, he explains the sign 
in the Fourth Gospel of Jesus turn- 
ing water to wine, by saying that 
Jesus “took a cup of cold water, and 
blessed it as if it had been rarest vint- 
age”. Then, “with kindly manner” 


He blessed the married couple, “and 
all forgot the lack of the customary 
wine.” 

This, of: course, besides explicitly 
contradicting the text, and having no 
textual support in any manuscript, 
also completely misunderstands one of 
the chief themes of the Gospel of John, 
and, if I may say so, reveals a peculiar- 
ly inept appreciation of one of the 
major delights of wedding guests of 
lo, these many centuries. 

There are a few other such gems 
in the book but the rest of it is rather 
dull. It is greatly to be hoped that 
before long, someone will write a life 
of Jesus which is based on the New 
Testament, which shows some under- 
standing of Jesus as an historical per- 
son, some apprehension of the Church’s 
faith in Him as the risen Christ, and 
which will be able to communicate 
these to the minds and hearts of the 
younger members of the household of 
faith. 

Burton H. THROCKMORTON, Jr. 


Religion in America. By Willard L. 
Sperry. New York: Macmillan 
(Cambridge: at the University 
Press) 1946. 318 pp. $2.50. 

The Cambridge University Press 
could have chosen no better person to 
write about religion in America, and 
might have chosen many less able, than 
Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Harvard 
Divinity School. At their request, he 
has written a book of the first import- 
ance in assessing the state of things 
in our country today. Perhaps it would 
have been well if the word “to-day” 
had been incorporated in the title for 
the book is a statement of present con- 











ditions rather than a comprehensive 
survey of the whole history of religion 
in America. 

The historical roots, however, are 
not altogether neglected, and Dean 
Sperry has rightly shown that our 
present religious situation is the out- 
growth of the self-assertive individu- 
alism of our pioneer days. In the first 
half of the book which deals with 
‘The Separation of Church and State’ 
and “The Denominations’ he deals with 
the effect which individualism has 
had upon these two most character- 
istic aspects of our religious life. 
Among the denominations Dean Sperry 
has included not only the Christian 
churches, large and small, but also the 
Jewish congregations, orthodox and 
liberal, as being simply another ex- 
pression of the same general trend in 
American religious culture. 

If any one chapter in Religion in 
America is worthy of particular ac- 
claim, it is the one on ‘Religious Edu- 
cation’. Coming directly to the heart 
of the problem, Dean Sperry first 
points out the personal tragedy in the 
lives of maturing young people when 
they discover that they have never 
really believed the religious teachings 
of their childhood. In a brilliant glance 
backward into our history, Dean 
Sperry discovers that the decline of 
the revival technique has left us with 
no adequate means of dealing with this 
crucial problem. He then reviews with 
clarity and perception the various 
methods now being used in our at- 
tempt to overcome this difficulty. This 
review leads him to a discussion of 
released-time religious education in 
the public schools, religion in higher 
education and the professional train- 
ing of the clergy. The whole chapter 
is one of the best brief evaluations of 
present trends in religious education 
that this reviewer has seen. Dean 
Sperry has put his finger on the main 
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indication of strength as well as weak- 
ness, and has avoided the common 
fault of limiting himself too entirely 
to matters of technique. 

With almost equal excellence Dean 
Sperry devotes further chapters to 
‘The Negro Church’, ‘American Cath- 
olicism’, and ‘Church Union’. A final 
chapter called ‘Second Thoughts’ pro- 
vides the book with a general sum- 
mary of the material covered in de- 
tail in previous chapters, and indicates 
some of the main problems which 
must concern the American church 
in the future. 

The chapter on ‘American Theology 
which is largely concerned with Wil- 
liam James and Jonathan Edwards is 
excellent as far as it goes. Dean Sper- 
ry’s great courtesy, however, has be- 
trayed him into not mentionining any 
contemporary American theologian 
because he could not mention them all. 
This may have the effect of making it 
appear to English readers that no one 
is doing any serious theological think- 
ing in America. At best, this would 
be a mistaken impression. 

Aside from this, the faults of Reli- 
gion in America are those which were 
inevitable in the task assigned to Dean 
Sperry by the Cambridge Press. It is 
difficult, in spite of the author’s ad- 
mirable style, for an American to write 
about America for English readers 
without falling into exaggeration 
either on the side of our faults or our 
merits. Dean Sperry wisely chose an 
epistolary style which has the merit of 
overcoming most of these defects by 
the simplicity of its friendliness. It 
is even more difficult for an American 
reviewer to estimate what effect a 
book of this sort may have upon its 
English readers, but the probability is 
that it will be a salutary one or the 
Cambridge Press would not have soli- 
cited it. 


James W. Hype 
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